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HER MAJESTY'’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), June 28, Donizetti's 
Opera, ‘“‘LUCREZIA BORGIA.” Gennaro, Signor Campanini; Il Duca 
Alfonso, Signor Medini; Rustighello, Signor Rinaldini; Liverotto, Signor Sini- 
gaglia; Vitelozzo, Signor Marchetti ; Gubetta, Signor Pro; Gazella, Signor Zoboli ; 
Petrucci, Signor Casaboni; Astolfo, Siguor Campobello; Maffeo Orsini, Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini: and Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle, Tietjens, Director of the Music and 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

Next Week.—Extra Night. 

Monpay, Next, June 30, “* MIGNON.” Guglielmo, M. Caponl: Lotario, Signor 
Castelmary ; Federico, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; Filina, Mdlle, Carlotta Grossi; and 
Mignon, Mdme. Christine Nilsson. 

‘Turspay Next, July 1, IL TROVATORE.” Manrico, Signor Campanini (his 
first appearance in that character this season); Il Coute di Luna, Signor del 
Puente; Azucena, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini; and Leonora, Mdile. Tietjens. 

Tuorspay Next, July 3(Subscription Night, being one of the “Seven Subscrip- 
tion Thursdays” announced in the prospectus), “ RIGOLETTO.” II Duca, Signor 
Campanini; Rigoletto, Signor Catalani (his second appearance) ; Maddalena, Mdile. 
Justine Macvitz; and Gilda, Mdlle, Alwina Valleria, 

Saturpay, July 5, ““NORMA." Pollione, Signor Aramburo; Oroveso, Signor 
Medini; Flavio, Signor Sinigaglia ; Adalgisa, Mdlle, Bauermeister ; Clotilda, Mdlle. 
Filomina; and Norma by Mdlle, Tietjens. 


(\RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SPECIAL 

PERFORMANCE of Mr. W. S. Gilbert's most successful poetical fairy 
comedy, “THE WICKED WORLD ” (for this occasion only), by the company of 
the Royal Haymarket Theatre. Principal characters by Mr. W. Kendal, Mr. 
Edward Arnott, and Mr, J. B. Buckstone; Miss Robertson (Mrs, Kendal), Miss 
Amy Roselle, Miss Helen Massey, Miss Blanche Henri, Miss Annie Merton, Miss 
E. Harrison, &c. Reserved seats for this performance, 5s., 2s. 6d., and 1s,, can be 
booked in advance. Admission to the Palace, Five Shillings, or by ticket purchased 
before the day Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The NATIONAL MUSIC 


J MEETINGS commence on Tvespay next, July 1.—First public competition 
on Thursday next. be 


YRYSTAL PALACE.— WEDNESDAY NEXT. — 
) ANNUAL FESTIVAL of the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS CIIORAL 


SOCIETY.—Five Thousand Voices. Organist—Mr. E. J. Hopkins. Conductor— 
Mr, John Hullah, Admission One Shilling, or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


\f iss EDWARDS’ MATINEE MUSICALE will take 
place on Tuespay, July 8, at 7, CROMWELL GarDeEns (by kind permission of 
Lord and Lady Clarence Paget). Eminent Artists will assist. 


Hse LEHMEYER’S SOIREE MUSICALE will 
| take place at Appison CoLtrcR, 35, CoLvitie Square, Norrine Hit. (by 
kind permission of Miss Lewis), on Wepnespay, the 2nd July, 1873, at Eight 
0 clock, on which occasion he will be assisted by the following distinguished artists: 
—Miss Blanche Rieves and Miss Goodall; Mr. Bernard Lane and Signor Adelman ; 
Herr Otto Booth, Herr Henseler, and Herr Lehmeyer. Tickets, 10s. 6d, each, to 
be had of Herr Lehmeyer, 3, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 











M R. SYDNEY SMITH’S GRAND EVENING 
A CONCERT, Hanover Square Rooms, Turspay, July 1, at Eight o'clock. 
Artists: Madame Florence Lancia, Malle. Nita Gaetano, Madame Patey, M. Jules 
Lefort, Signor Caravoglia, Herr Straus, Mr. A. Burnett, Sigior Pezze, Herr Ganz, 
and Mr. Sydney Smith. Stalls (numbered), 7s, 6d. ; reserved seats, 5s, ; unreserved, 
2s, 6d,—Tickets at the Rooms, and of Mr. Sydney Smith, 45, Blandford Square. 


ISS BLANCHE RIEVES will sing Balfe’s popular 


YA Song, “* KILLARN EY," at Buxton, Derbyshire, July 2 and 3, 





aya] . . . . . 
ISS PURDY will sing (This Day) at Brinley Richards’ 
Matinéo, Harley Street ; on 1st July, at M. Jules Lefort's Concert, St. George's 


Hall, and at the same place on the following day, Address, 35, Victoria Road, 
Kensington, W. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Last Week but Four of the Season. 
Mdlle. Albani. 


\HIS EVENING (Saturday), June 28, (second time 

_ this season) ‘*RIGOLETTO.” Gilda, Mdlle. Albani; Giovanni, Madame 
Anese ; Contessa Ceprano, Mdlle. Corsi; Maddalena, Mdlle. Scalchi ; Rigoletto, 
Signor Graziani; Sparafucile, Signor Tagliafico; Borsa, Signor Manfredi; Count 
Ceprano, Signor Raguer ; Monterone, Signor Fallar; Maruilo, Signor Rossi; and 
Il Duea, Signor Nicolini. 

Last Week but Three--Next Week Five Performances. 
Extra Night—Mdlle. Albani. 
On Monpay Next, June 30, “LA SONNAMBULA.” 
On Tvugspay next, July 1st (first time this season), “ L'ELISIR D’AMORE.” 
Extra Night.—_Madame Adelina Patti. a: 

Ow Tnrorspay next, July 3rd (first time on the Italian stage in England), Auter's 

opera, “* LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE,” 
Extra Night—Mdlle. Albani. 
On Fripvay Next, July 4, ** MARTHA.” 
Mdme. Adelina Patti. . ¥ 

On Saturpay, July 5, will be repeated “ LES DIAMANS DE LA COURONNE,” 

The opera commences at half-past Eight. 

The box-office under the portico of the theatre, is open from 10 till 5. Pit tickets, 
7s. ; amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s, ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
SIGNOR ARDITI’S 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


Will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, 1878, 


To commence at Half-past Two o'clock, 








Under the immediate Patronage of 
His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of EDINBURGH. 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ARTHUR. 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the DUCHESS of TECK. 
On which occasion 
“THE COMMEMORATION ODE” 

(Written expressly for the Crystal Palace, in memory of the late Prince Consort) 
Will be repeated, with the same cast, and an Orchestra and Chorus of 350. 
Artists -— 

Mdlle. TIETJENS, Mdile ALWINA VALLERIA, and 
Madame TREBELLI-BETTINI. 

(By kind permission of Mr. Mapleson. ) 

Mdile. JOSE SHERRINGTON and Madame PATEY. 

Signor NAUDIN, Mr. VERNON RIGBY, and Signor GARDONT. 

Signor CARAVOGLIA, Sig.or BORELLA, 

(By Kind permiss‘on «f Mr. May lesen,) and 
Signor FOLI. 

Monsieur DE SORTA, 

Pianist—signor RENDANO 
At the Piano—Signor VISETTI «nd Mr. GANZ, 
Conductor—Signor ARDITI. 

Sofa stalls, £1 1s.; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; balcony and area, 5s.; admission, 3s. 

Tickets may be obtained ef Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Mitchell’s 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Ollivier, 3. 
Old Bond Street; Duff & Stewart, 147, Oxford Sireet; Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent 
Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; Kei h, Prowse & Co., 
4%, Cheapside; A. Hays, Royal Exchange Build*ngs; at Austin’s ‘Ticket Office, 
St, James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly ; and of Signor Arditi, 41, Albany Street, Regent's 
Park. 





“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?’ 


M& ALFRED BAYLIS will sing this Romance (by 
desire), and Sir Julius Benedict's tenor Cavatina, ‘** NULLA DA TE BEL 


“CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE.” 





ANGELO,” at Highgate, on Monday, June 30. 


\ R. OBERTHUR will play his new and admired Harp 
| Solo, “CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE” (Illustrated), at Mr, Suchet Champiou’s 
Concert, July 5, and at Mr, Verrinder’s Concert, at Lancaster Gate, July 9, 
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“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


{R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular Song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at the Store Street Rooms, on 
June: 30. 


ISS AMY STEW ART will, play E. . Sanerbrey’ 5 
L Paraphrase de Concert, “ LORELEY,” at her Evening ene at the 
Beethoven Rooms, This Evening, June 28. 


\/ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to announce 2 that she 
is open to Engagements for Concerts and Parties. Address, 5, Gower Street, 
Bedford Square, w.c, 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 

{ ACADEMY.—The THIRD TERM commences on Monpay, October 20, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby receives Candidates for admission at her residence, 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, every Tucsday Afternoon, from Three to Four 
clock, until the middle of July, when she leaves town until ‘the Academy re-opeus, 
Prospectuses, containing all particulars, can be obtained of Mr. George bolby, 
, New Bond Street, and Messrs, C happell, 5 50, New Bond Street. 





\A7 ANTED, the Address of an ORGANIST. who would 
be at liberty to take Sunday Services (Anglican) now and then, Address, 
Mr. E. A. Sydeoham, De orking. 


IGH-CL ASS M USIC for STUDE NTS and ‘Others. 
b To be had gratis and postage free, a List of 400. Classical Works, bound, at 
greatly reduced pr ee 
SCHOOL MUSIC. “Important Adeditions.—To all Teachers of Music.—R be perv 
COCKS & Co.'s Creen Catalogue of popular Pianoforte and Vocal Music, Lates 
Adde nda for 1873, gratis and post free, Address, with professional card (must st: me 
the Green c ‘utalogue). Lon don: New B Burlington Street, 


‘NEW SONGS ‘BY ‘SIGNOR CIRO PINSUTI. 
10 CANTO A TE. 
10 PENSO A TE 
NON E MORTAL COSTEL. 
IL MAZZOLIN DELLE VIOLE. 
Price 3s, each, 
Nn, MILs & Sons, 140, New Bond Street, 





\ONATA for PIANOF ORTH, in A major. ~ Composed 
\ by HERBERT S. OAKELEY, Mus. D., fee Professor of Music in the 
University of Edinburgh, (Op. 2v). Just published ‘by Lamborn Cock & Co,, 63, New 
bond Street, 


SIR. 








STERNDALE BENNETY®’S 
PIANOFORTE, 


Ww. 
NEW SONATA FOR THE 


“THE MAID OF ORLEANS,” 


In Four Movements, is now ready, 
Post free for 63 stamrys, 
Lanvorn Cock, 63, New B ond Street. 


( U AC K- QUAC K.—The immensely exciting WIL D 


x DU CK GALOP, introduced nightly in the comic opera of the “ Wonderful 
Duck,” at the Opera-Comique, and vou iferously encored, Can be sung as well as 
pl wal. 18 Stamps.—E. C. Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent S: reet, *, 


: M. W. BALFE’S NEW OPERA, ~— 
“TL TALISMAN O.® 
yy BSeRs. DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Street, 
have the 


pleasure to announce that they have entered into arrangements 
with Madame Bars for the Publication of the late M. W. Banre’s Grand Opera, 
now in active reliearsal at Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Drury Lane ‘Theatre was the scene of the great triumphs of this ta’ented 
Composer ; aud it was his last wish that this work should be first performed in the 
scene of these former successes. The Director has unqualified pleasure in being 
enabled to accede to this desire of a distinguished musician, whom any country 
would gladly claim as its own, Tuis important event will doubtless give a special 
interest and eclat to the Season. Sie MicuarL Costa has kindly consented to 
superintend the production of this great work, which is a sufficient guarantee that it 
will be pertect in all its details. Madame CuristINE Nitsson will create the 
character of * Edith Plantagenet.” 

“IL TALISMANO; or, THE KNIGHT OF THE LEOPARD.” A New and 
Original Romantic Opera in Three Acts, founded on Sir Walter Scott's Novel of 
that name, The Euglish i ae by Arthur Matthison; the Italian Translation by 
Signor G, Zaffira, ‘lhe Music by M. W. Balfe, Sir Kenneth of Scotland, Siznor 
Campanini; Richard Cuer de Lion, Signor Rota; L'Emira, Signor Mendini ; 
Blondel, = wv Cantoni; Berengaria, Mdue. Trebelli-Bettini ; Edith Plantagenet, 
Mdme, Christiae Nilsson, 
London ; 


“THE SKIPPER’S WIFE.” 
NEW SONG, 
(in E fat and in F), 
Words and Music by LOUISA GRAY. 
Price 4s, 
Mitts, 140, New Bond Street, 





Derr & Stewant, 147, Oxford Street, W. 


London; R, 


Now ready, in Two Vols., with Portrait, 24s., 


IFE OF MOSCHELES; with Senections From uis 

Diartes AND Corresponpence, By his Wire, This work comprises numerous 
interesting particulars respecting almost all the musical celebrities of Moscheles’ time, 
including Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, Bishop, Benedict, Bennett, Balte, Barnett, 
Bochsa, Braham, Clementi, Cramer, Cherubini, Czerny, Chopin, Costa, ‘Catalani, 
Caradori, Dr agonetti, Dreyshock, Duprez, De Beriot, Ernst, Field, Gareia, Grisi, 
Gounod, Hummel, Halevy, Hensel, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Halle, Joachim; 
Kreutzer, Kemble, Lindley, Lablache, Liszt, Litolff, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
May seder, Malibran, Macfarren, Mario, Mori, ‘Neukommn, Novello, Pleyel, Pacini, 
Paer, Tasta, Paganini, Patti, Rossini, Romberg, Ries, Rubini, Rubinstein, Ronconi, 
Spohr, Spontini, Schumann, Smart, Sivori, Sontag, Standigl, 


Reeves, Schabert 
y Hensr &' Buacketr, Publishers, 13, 


Tamburini, Thalverg, Weber, Wagner, &c. 
Great Mar!borough Street, 





with Portrait, Crown svo, Cloth gilt, 3s., 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 


H, Bivrer, by J. E. KAY- 


Just Ready, 
6 hago LIFE OF 


an abridged translation from the German of C. 


SHUTVTLEWORTH, with Introductory Preface by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, and 
a Classified List of all his known Compositions, 
London : 


Mas oN 


Houston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings. 








AND 


AMEN’ Ss 
MERICAN RGANS. 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
Sshool-room, or Drawing-room, See Testimonials from Sir Juhus Benedict, ard 
other eminent Musicians, 

Puices, 20 To 200 GuINgAs, 
Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free, 


Sole Agents: 
37, Gurat Mar.eorouca Srrert, Lonpos, W. 


METZLER & CO., 


“OMY WHITE ROSE.” 
SONG, 
(in F and in B flat). 
Written and Composed by LOUISA GRAY, 
Price 4s. 
J. B. Cramer & Co,, 201, Regent Street, W, 


‘© JENR Y W. GOODBAN'S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 

OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE,” An easy, concise, and com- 
Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 
pianoforte playing which have come under our botice, We have never met with one 
so easily intelligible to youthful students, ‘Teachers and parents will find this a 
most valuable acquisition,”"—Observer, StTantey Lucas, Weber & Co,, 84, New 
Bond Street, 


London: 





plete Tutor. 


wai) fr = RAT DE VILLE,” 
ET 
“LE RAT DES CHAMPS,” 
(FABLE DE LAFONTAINE.) 

Chantée par JULES LEFORT. 
Musique de ETIENNE REY. 
Price 4s, 

(Edition de L, Escudier, Paris.) 

London: Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


"Published this Day. 


“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG. 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 


Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co,, 





244, Regent Street, W. 








THREE SACRED SONGS. 
No. 1. “ FAITH.” 
No, 2, “THE CHAPEL,” 
No. 3. “ VALE OF THE CROSS.” 
Composed by BERTHOLD TOURS, 


Price 2s, each. 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


London : 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DJED AWAY.* 
By JosErn SEILER. 
(Continued from page 403.) 

‘To these youthful labours, which have all been lost, belongs a 
small drama, which Meyer composed at the suggestion of Father 
S. J. Alexius Baur, Professor of Rhetoric at Lucerne, and which 
‘‘ obtained the full approval of the numerous auditors present.” 

About the end of the year 1738, a resolution, which, probably, 
had long been germinating and striking root in his breast, came 
to maturity. Meyer determined on leaving the world and 
entering the Cistercian Order. 

It was not without opposition from his family that he set out for 
the Monastery of St. Urban, which he reached on the 31st Oct., 
1738, and where he was received as a novice on the 8th May, 1739. 

Soon after his entrance into St. Urban, he began to be sickly, 
and—so says the Chronicle—the music was not to his taste. In 
short, after remaining a novice only twenty-six weeks, he left the 
monastery, and ‘* on the 31st October, at 4 o’clock in the evening, 
set out for Lucerne from St. Urban, where on the same day and 
at the same hour, anno 1738, he had arrived, having thus resided 
exactly one year in this holy and famous house.” 

After 1740, we find him in Italy. Ile spent nearly two years 
in Milan, in the house of von Krenglin, the Imperial agent, and 
a friend of his grandfather. Concerning his stay at Milan and 
his studies there, the Chronicle gives us a long and detailed 
accoynt. We will, therefore, again let it speak for itself : 

“Tt was in listening to Italian music that he first became 
aware of the difference between that music and the music of his 
own country. [very imaginable opportunity was afforded him 
of seeing the best operas, of hearing the most splendid sacred 
and chamber music, of going to concerts given by members of 
the highest classes, and of frequently visiting the houses of 
leading singers, male and female, and of musicians. Under the 
circumstances he laid aside composing for a time, and, impelled 
by such incomparable music, applied himself to the piano, in 
order, by hearing these compositions, as artistic as they were 
agreeable, to accustom himself to a peculiar harmony and skill 
in playing ; and (though he studied simultaneously arithmetic, 
mathematics, geometry and drawing), to the astonishment of 
many, he learned in so short a time a most extraordinary and 
brilliant accomplishment, after the present elegant and masterly 
manner” (in Italy, on the model of Domenico Scarlatti) ‘“ that 
he was not only highly esteemed by everyone, and enjoyed free 
access into all the first houses, but had not the slightest reason 
for fearing the best chapelmasters in his line; and this was a 
well-known fact then in Milan,” 

“The especial honour which he enjoyed on all sides in Milan 
so excited his ever-increasing zeal for music that, to obtain a 
satisfactory knowledge of the violin as well, he chose for his 
master the celebrated Ferdinando Galimberti, of whom he took 
lessons some months, in which time he learned, according to 
Corelli's rules, to bow correctly and to finger, besides acquiring a 
thorough knowledge how to compose in the very newest taste.” 

On the viola and the double-bass, also, Meyer acquired tolerable 
skill, But “his strength in musique was always on the piano, 
the organ, and in composition.” In the year 1740 he published 
a few Piano Sonatas which created a great sensation, and were 
long held in high repute. 

A few years previously, young Pergolese died (16th March, 
1736) at Torre di Greco, near Vesuvius, He had scarcely passed 
his twenty-sixth year, and his fame, founded principally on his 
celebrated Stabat Mater, resounded from one end of Italy to the 
other. In his first sacred compositions, dating also from the 
year 1740, Meyer took Pergolese as his model, being indebted to 
him for the accompaniment—very independent considering the 
period—to his vocal parts, and the frequently brilliant character 
of his instrumentation. 

Meyer's art-loving grandfather died in 1741. As war had 
meanwhile broken out between Sardinia and Spain, and was 
assuming greater and greater proportions, Meyer, Senr., bought 
our hopeful composer an officer's commission in Von Keller's 
Swiss Regiment which had just been formed. 

From this point the Chronicle describes with great minuteness 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





the events of the war, but they would interest the reader very 
little. I will content myself, therefore, with mentioning that, 
with whatever zeal and success he attended to his military duties, 
Meyer von Schauensee was never untrue to art, but, on the con- 
trary, distinguished himself in composition (studying, besides the 
masters already named, their contemporaries, Tomaso ‘Traitta, 
Guiseppe Sarti, and Francesco Majo—but of the Germans, in all 
likelihood only Hasse—and pianoforte-playing.) 

‘Lo about this time belong his 40 airs on words by Metastasio, 
‘They were subsequently (in 1748) engraved, and we shall refer to 
them presently. At thesame period, at Ceni (principal town of the 
similarly named province of the then kingdom of Sardinia, on the 
Nura, with 20,000 inhabitants), he made the acquaintance of the 
young and charming Countess Lovera, who “ fell in love, not only 
with his pianoforte playing, which was admired more and more by 
everyone, but even with him personally, and the feeling increased 
so on both sides that, had not the regiment been obliged to 
march from Sardinia shortly afterwards, a musical marriage 
would very speedily have followed.” 

On the 17th June, 1743, *‘ at the command of his Colonel,” he 
played on the march before the English Consul at Villafranca, 
* the Consul taking leave of him with all the special honours due 
to his birth, and with the warmest expressions of gratitude, 
which the said Consul corroborated the following day by sending 
him 12 large bottles of English beer, a cassetta of Nice wine, and 
other costly refreshments, in an English ship’s launch.” 

In October of the same year, his dramatic cantata, Jl Trionfo 
della Gloria, with Metastasio’s words, was performed, the then 
celebrated singer Signora Bruna taking part in the performance, 
which Meyer himself conducted ; and on the 11th November of 
the same year, in honour of the Colonel's birthday, Metastasio’s 
operetta, Palladio conservato, the last being several times repeated, 
‘both in the Colonel's quarters ;” and, on the third occasion, in the 
palace of the Bishop of Cagliari, ‘* when it was sung with great 
applause before an innumerable concourse of the nobility, every- 
body being waited upon with all kinds of refreshments, and the 
place being magnificently illuminated.” 

After the performance the Viceroy, “who had stood all the 
time next the Archbishop and his brother, General Barol, gazing 
fixedly with much attention at this artistic work, said the 
following words: ‘Monsieur! vi sono molti maestri con barba 
griggia che non sanno la mit di quello che sa Lei.’ (Sir! there 
are many masters of music with grey beards who do not know 
half as much as you do’).” A ‘Te Deum,” also, and an occasional 
dramatic piece, Applausi festosi, the words by an Abbate Ratti, 
were composed at this period by Schauensee, in honour of a 
victory over the Spaniards. All was written in the inevitable 
Italian German manner then usual. “ Afterthis operetta. . . . 
which concluded amid uninterrupted applause. __the ball 
was opened in the usual manner, and lasted till beyond midnight.” 

Several sonnets, canzonets, and other laudatory productions 
then published—some being got up in a costly manner—contri- 
buted not a little to make the name of Meyer von Schauensee 
popular throughout the Italian Peninsula. ; ae 

But an end was put only too soon to this splendid musical life 
in Sardinia, “ that earthly paradise,” as the Chronicle terms it, 
the regiment being ordered to march to Nice. Here there was 
some very sharp fighting. Meyer von Schauensee was made 
prisoner, but allowed to go home on parole. His parents, despite 
all his offers and threats, now insisted on his definitively leaving 
a military life (December, 1743). ‘hey immediately procured 
him an important post in the Great Council at Lucerne, and in 
the so-called New Court. 

He now applied himself most zealously, with all the means he 
possessed, thanks to his aristrocratic birth and his bigh official 
appointments (which left him a great deal of spare time), to 
elevate and perfect, after the models with which he had become 
acquainted in Italy, musical matters in his native town. His 
reputation was strengthened not a little by this course, and he 
soon received from all quarters requests—with offers of advice 
and assistance—that he would exert himself to regenerate sacred 
and theatrical music in Switzerland—* which redounded greatly 
to his honour, but, at the same time, stirred up also ill-feeling 
among those whom he rendered unnecessary.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A NEW ORATORIO. 


The production of a new English oratorio is an event of special 
interest which ought to receive corresponding attention, above all when 
the author is a man of unquestionable ability. Quite as a matter of 
right, therefore, do we now give a prominent place to Mr. J. F. Bar- 
nett’s Raising of Lazarus, which was performed for the first time in St. 
James's Hall, on Wednesday week, at one of the New Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, 

‘The work in question, it should first of all be said, is not new in the 
sense of being recently composed. Its date, we believe, is prior to that 
of The Ancient Mariner, the cantata which Mr, Barnett wrote for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1867, and, consequently, it represents the 
author's past rather than his present ability. At the same time there 
is noreason to doubt that Mr, Barnett has thoroughly revised his 
music, leaving nothing in it that does not commend itself to his more 
matured judgment and taste. ‘The libretto could not so easily be over- 
hauled and revised, and we take leave to doubt whether Mr, Barnett 
would now select such a subject for a full-sized oratorio. A work of this 
kind is, in effect, a drama subject to dramatic rules, and expected to 
meet dramatic exigencies. The choice of a story should, therefore, be 
made with careful reference to distinctness and variety of character, 
contrasts of incident and cumulative interest. All these requirements 
the subject of Lazarus does not satisfy. Its materials, though enough 
for a cantata, are not enough for an oratorio, and hence they demand a 
good deal of that ‘“ padding” which consists in making the principals 
and chorus comment upon what is taking place. An example presents 
itselfin the early part of Mr. Barnett’s oratorio, After a recitative 
stating that, when Jesus heard of the sickness of Lazarus, “ He abode 
two days still in the same place where He was,” come, first, a duet, 
“Why turnest thou Thy face away ?” next, a chorus, “ Blessed are they 
whose hope is in the Lord their God;” and next, a contralto air, 
“ Wait on God with patience "—all being reflections springing out of 
the drama, and not forming an integral part of it. In pointing this out, 
let us not be understood to find fault with the construction of the book. 
The texts are, for the most part, appropriate and well chosen, and the 
interest of the narrative is fairly distributed. What should not have 
been done is the choosing*of a story that required so much “ Greek 
chorus” to attain the necessary bulk. But the story of Zhe Raising of 
Lazarus is otherwise unfit for oratorio, It lacks contrast toa degree 
which must have hampered Mr. Barnett very seriously. From the 
opening chorus to the actual performance of the miracle, just prior to 
the end, one tone prevails, and not an incident arises to give relief to 
somewhat melancholy monotony. That the composer has succeeded 
at all in overcoming an obstacle so serious is greatly to his credit ; but 
we could have wished for him a fairer field—one which might assist 
his efforts rather than be a drag upon them. Having chosen the sub- 
ject, however, Mr. Barnett decidedly made the best of it, and the result 
is a work wherein his abilities find admirable assertion. 

The first part of the oratorio comprises that portion of the story 
which ends with the setting out of Jesus and the disciples for Bethany. 
In this the incidents are the distress of the sisters at the delay of Jesus, 
their joy at hearing from a messenger the words of the Master, « This 
sickness is not unto death ;” the prayer of Lazarus for support and com- 
fort, the remonstrance of the disciples when Jesus announces His return 
to Judea, and their final resolution to go and ‘‘die with Him.” A chorus, 
‘« Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord,” very appropriately 
ends this division of the story. The second part sets out with the 
appearance of Jesus at Bethany, and the complaint of Martha, ‘“ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here my brother had not died.” ‘Then come the 
interview of Mary with her brother’s friend; and, lastly, the scene at the 
grave, all the incidents of which are, of course, fully detailed. A very 
lengthened ascription of praise and thanksgiving, led by the resusci- 
tated Lazarus, then ends the oratorio. : 

We shall not go, seriatim, through the thirty-one numbers of Mr. 
Barnett’s work, being necessarily limited, in a great measure to general 
observations, which may appropriately begin with a fulland frank reeogni- 
tion of the ability shown by the composer. At the time when the music 
was written Mr, Barnett made no pretension to absolute individuality of 
style. Strongly under the influence of Mendelssohn, like many other able 
followers of that attractive master, he was satisfied to write according to 
the impression made by Mendelssohn upon his artistic nature, and, 


hence, The Raising of Lazarus belongs emphatically to that class of 


oratorio at the head of which stand S¢. Pauland Elijah. In this there 
is no reproach whatever to Mr. Barnett, who did very wisely to 
write as he was moved by the inspiration of the moment, and not 
risk success in a struggle after originality. A young musician need 
never be ashamed of yielding to the fascinating genius of Mendelssohn, 
any morethan Beethoven was ashamed ofhaving begun to write in the school 
of Haydn and Mozart. But if the music in the new oratorio suggests 
the model upon which it is formed, it also suggests, with greater force 
the author’s skill and sound musicianship. ‘I’o the latter point we would 





direct special attention at a time when young composers everywhere are 
breaking through orthodox rules and permitting their untrained talents to 
disport themselves withoutreference toany thing savea desire to bestriking, 
even at the expense of coherence. Mr, Barnett adheres to the “ancient 
lines” of art, and his music quite refreshes us by its honest conformity 
to regulations which genius has approved and the public instinct has 
accepted. On this account alone we should be disposed to look 
favourably upon the new oratorio, and to commend it as a worthy 
addition to its class, But The Raising of Lazarus has other claims to 
approval, From first to last it runs on fluently, and with an ease which 
shows the resources of the composer. It is often highly expressive, 
and, when occasion offers. as in the scene at the grave, becomes quite 
pictorial. Moreover, the frequent employment of a contrapuntal style 
gives a scholastic interest to much of the music, while Mr. Barnett’s 
unquestionable skill in laying out his matter so as to produce the 
greatest effects from voices and orchestra is illustrated to a remarkable 
extent. In brief, the workmanship of the oratorio is nearly always 
excellent, and, when joined to the fluent tunefulness of the themes, a 
result is produced more than able to secure a favourable reception for 
the work. 

That a careful examination of the work will support these general 
observations we have no doubt at all, and they may fittingly be supple- 
mented by reference to such numbers as made the greatest impression 
at the performance, At their head, because coming first, must be 
placed the spirited fugue, Allegro moderato, which is the second move- 
ment of the overture. ‘Though largely extended, the interest of this 
fugue never slackens, and its contrapuntal skill makes a very favour- 
able impression on ears to the manner trained. A tenor air, “ Show 
forth Thy wonderful mercies,” is very melodious and pleasing, while 
wholly free from pretence of any kind, ‘There is good and effective 
writing in a chorus, “ Blessed are they,” and devotional feeling in a 
contralto air, ** Wait on the Lord with patience.” An unaccompanied 
trio—de rigeur in oratorio since Elijah—though it was encored on 
Wednesday, has nothing of special interest to recommend it; but the 
recit, and air of Lazarus, “ Lord, when wilt Thou look upon me,” con- 
tains some of the best music in the work—music not to be heard with- 
out pleasure, ‘The soprano and contralto duet, “O, Lord, why hast 
Thou cast us off,” is a little secular in treatment, but it also makes a 
striking effect by reason of truthful expression. A melodious soprano 
air, “ hey that sow in tears,” next carries on the interest of the work, 
followed by a dramatic chorus of disciples, “ ‘lhe Jews of late sought 
to stone ‘I'hee,” and an interesting scene wherein the disciples and their 
Master refer to the condition of Lazarus, ‘The quartet and chorus 
that ends the first part contains a good deal of Mr. Barnett’s most fluent 
and ready counterpoint, though, on the whole, it is hardly on a scale of 
sufficient grandeur and dignity. Continuing these mere indications of 
merit, we may next point to tie opening chorus of the second part, the 
“second subject” in which is a charming bit of melody. ‘There is 
charm, also, in a soprano air, “ Yea, Lord, I have believed,” but the 
succeeding chorus, which takes up the theme, strikes us as a little com- 
monplace in treatment. The Coda, however—a passage in chorale style 
—wants nothing of force and impressiveness, In the contralto air, 
“Thou art near, O Lord,” we have one of the best of the numerous 
family generated by “O rest in the Lord.” ‘This was beautifully sung 
by Mdme. Patey, and obtained a deserved encore. A fluent air for 
tenor, “ Blessed are they that mourv,” next commands attention, after 
which comes some thoughtful music descriptive of the scene in Martha's 
house before setting out for the grave. The bustling, mocking chorus 
of Jews, “ Could not He that opened the eyes,” is a welcome contrast 
to the prevailing tone of this part of the work, and there is much 
dramatic effect, gained by unpretending means, io the entire scene at 
the grave of Lazarus, Attention should particularly be directed to a 
dramatic chorus, ‘‘ And presently he that had been dead,” which is one 
of Mr. Barnett’s finest and most successful efforts, From the subse- 
quent numbers we may select for approving mention a dashing soprano 
air, “1 will bless hy name,” finely sung by Mdme. Sherrington, a 
telling scena for bass solo and chorus, and a demonstrative bass air, 
Praise ye the Lord,” which Mr. Santley delivered with immense vigour 
and effect, Other numbers might be mentioned, but these will suffice 
to show that in the new oratorio we have a work of interest and value. 

Mr. Barnett conducted with great skill, and received at the close of 
his task a well-deserved tribute of admiration. We should not omit to 
add that the tenor solos were delivered with unfailing correctness by 
Mr. Wilford Morgan, who appeared instead of Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

Tuapvevs Eae. 





Municu.—M. Maillard’s opera, Les Dragons de Villars, under the 
German title of Das Glocken des Eremiten, has been produced at the 
Royal Operahouse with considerable success, The part of the heroine 
was exceedingly well sustained by Mdlle. Stehle, who was efficiently 
supported by Mdlle. Schefzky, Herren Schlosser, Kindermann, and 
Theodor Meyer, the representatives of the other leading parts, 
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VISIT OF THE SHAH TO THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The State performance ordered by the Queen at the Royal Italian Opera in 
honour of the Shah was equally successful with the visit to Woolwich. There 
were two attractions—the procession through the Floral Hall and the operatic 
representation. Mr. Gye, who, in the course of his 25 years of management, 
has already had the task of organizing no less than three grand state recep- 
tions—the visit of the Emperor and Empress of the French during the 
Crimean war ; that of the Prince and Princess of Wales on the occasion of their 
marriage ; and that of the Sultan of Turkey—can boast of sutticient experience 
in such affairs. The completeness of his arrangements for the welcome of the 
Shah of Persia is the result of that experience. In the Floral Hall Mr. Gye 
has now a valuable auxiliary, which he turned to the best account. As a 
reception Hall on these imposing occasions it could not be excelled; and its 
immediate connexion, by means of the grand staircase, with the “ erush-room,” 
which on Saturday night was set apart as an antechamber to the State-hox, 
is of such advantage that one might think it had been constructed especially 
for the purpose. Although the decorations bore a close resemblance to those pre- 
pared expressly for the Sultan some years ago, the general aspect of the Hall was 
in some respects materially different; on the former occasion the visitors 
admitted to witness the cortége were obliged to stand behind barricades, but 
now there were seats for many hundreds—not merely in numbered chairs at 
cach side of the nave of the building, but in new galleries erected for the 
accommodation of a vast number. <A gallery of wide dimensions stretched 
along almost the entire length of the south aisle, and another called the 
“Tribune Gallery” at the west end led directly to the stage of the theatre, 
enabling those furnished with “ passes” to hear the National Anthem, and 
obtain a complete view of the State box on the first rising of the curtain. 
Lastly, the platform on which the artists are accustomed to appear at the 
Floral Hall Concerts was raised. Thus another gallery had been erected for 
the convenience of those who came to witness a procession of notable person- 
ages, headed by the Oriental potentate. Even as it was the accommodation 
might have been extended ; for many who would gladly have obtained admis- 
sion were compelled to go away disappointed. 

The decoration of the Floral Hall was at once simple and beautiful. The 
ceiling was adorned with festoons of artificial flowers, in white and light pink 
—a canopy of flowers, in short. These festoons were elsewhere distributed 
with equal judgment, while the crimson hangings and carpets, aided by the 
brilliant illumination from numerous rows of gas jets and stars, together with 
a new and effalgent “ sunlight,” under the dome, enhanced the general effect, 
gratifying the eye with a mixture of colours, harmonious and nowhere obtrusive, 

The arrival of the Shah, who was expected to leave Buckingham Palace at 
a quarter past eight, when we remember what he had gone through during the 
day, was commendably punctual. A detachment from the Scots Fusilier’s 
band appeared a little after eight ; then, instalment by instalment, came in the 
members of our own Royal Family, the officers of the Royal Houschold, the 
Cesarewitch and Cesarevna (Princess Dagmar), and a host of distinguished 
personages—all in state costume or uniform. The Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, and the Duke of Cambridge reecived the Shah 
at the foot of the stairs (western door), and, after friendly salutations between 
His Persian Majesty and some of those who caught his attention, Mr. Gye 
took charge of his distinguished guest, and the cortége was marshalled into 
order. The military band played in succession the Russian National Hymn, 
in honour of the Cesarewitch, our own National Anthem, and the so-called 
Persian National Hymn. As the procession, headed by the Shah who escorted 
the Princess of Wales, moved slowly up the Hall, the spectacle, with its 
variegated surroundings, was nothing less than gorgeous. No sooner had the 
staircase been reached, and the procession, amid much cheering, gradually 
disappeared, than there was a general struggle among those in the “ Tribune 
Gallery” to make their way behind the curtain to the stage. A great many, 
it is to be feared, were disappointed, for the access was by no means easy, and 
the curtain was ordered to be raised on the very instant of the Shah's appear- 
ance, which, in consequence of the short route he took, was speedily effected. 
Whoever succeeded was well rewarded, obtaining an unrestricted view of the 
theatre. There, in the midst of the grand tier, was the State-box—the Shah 
as central figure, with diamond epaulettes, and enormous emeralds, diamond 
aigrette, diamond scimitar belt, diamond bands—blazing, in short, with 
diamonds and precious stones. On one side of him sat the Princess of Wales, 
the Cesarewitch, the Duke of Cambridge, &e. ; on the other, the Cesareyna, 












the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, &c.; behind him, for the most part standing, were many 
distinguished members of his Court and Household. Close to the State-box 
was another box, allotted to the Princess Louise and Prince Leopold. Con- 
structed out of six boxes, on the Grand Tier, the State-box bore a close 
resemblance to that erected for the Sultan of Turkey, with its canopy, gilded 
crown, and surmounting flags of gilt and silver. Six more boxes in the tier 
above were appropriated to other personages belonging to the retinue vof the 
Shah. The theatre was crowded to the roof by a brilliant audience. 

The instant the curtain drew up the familiar strains of our National Anthem 
were again heard; and all the house, including His Majesty of Persia and the 
rest, stood up, the audience for the most part turning their faces to the box 
which was the cynosure of attraction. Then followed the operatic selection pro- 
vided by Mr. Gye for his illustrious guest. Looked at as a whole, this was 
excellent, the only fault being that, the earlier exertions of the Shah in the 
course of the day taken into account, it was decidedly too long. This sort of 
entertainment must be very nearly, if not altogether, strange to His Majesty. 
The programme consisted of a seene from the second act of Dinorah, in which 


Madame Adelina Patti sang the famous “ Shadow Song ;” the final scene from 


Hamlet, with Malle. Albani as the deranged Ophelia ; and the second and third 
acts of Faust e Margherita—the characters in which (we need not name them) 
were sustained by Madame Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Scalchi, Mdme. Anese, Signor 
Nicolini, MM. Faure, Maurel, and Tagliafico. The first and last were conducted 
by Signor Vianesi, the second was under the direction of Signor Bevignani. 
What seemed to excite the especial attention of the Shah was the “Shadow 
Song,” the death scene of Ophelia, and the lovely seene of the Kermesse in 
Faust. Patti dances, after her own inimitably quiet manner, in the first ; 
Albani prepares for the final catastrophe among a bevy of village dancers ; and 
the second act of Faust contains plenty of dancing, illustrated by a waltz tune, 
which, though composed by a Frenchman, might have been signed “ Weber” 
without any danger of its authenticity being disputed. In all these His Majesty 
was evidently interested. Still more gratified, perhaps, was he with the vigorous 
and stirring march of Signor Vianesi, styled the “ Persian Mareh,” and including, 
as an episode, a characteristic air of undoubted Persian origin. This, under the 
direction of its composer, was performed by the orchestra of the theatre, accom- 
panied by a contingent from the band of the Grenadier Guards, with such well- 
sustained fire and animation, that the whole audience rose and loudly applauded 
—their faces again turned to the State-box. The Shah, himself, and all 
around him, rose to acknowledge the compliment ; the audience insisted upon a 
repetition of the March, and repeated it was accordingly. Between //amilet 
and Faust His Majesty and most of the occupants of the State-box were 
conducted by Mr. Gye—considerate host—to the refreshment room, and so 
there was a brief and by no means unwelcome interval. During the third act 
of Faust, admirably as it was given by all concerned, the Shah was apparently 
overcome with the labours of the day. He nevertheless stayed it out manfully, 
and did not leave the theatre until the orchestra once more played ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen,” rising, as before, with the entire audience. Mr. Gye, who bad 
been in the State box during the act of aust to which we refer, then escorted 
His Majesty, who was conducted by the Lord Chamberlain to his carriage, the 
cheering of the crowd outside being renewed as if they had been waiting out- 
side during the entire performance to renew it. 
—()————= 
THE SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 

The fourth concert of the season was held on the 18th June, 
for the benefit of the director, Herr Schuberth. The audience 
was not so large as on former occasions, owing, no doubt, 
to the unpropitious state of the weather. ‘The first part 
of the programme was devoted to compositions of the 
president, Sir Julius Benedict ; and the following members 
appeared and fully acquitted themselves :—Pianoforte, Mdlle. 
Morgen, and Miss Jessie C. Hincks ; violin, Herr Jung; Violon- 
cello, Herr Schuberth ; vocalists, Mr. C. H. Sanders, Mr. Albert 
James, Mdlle. Romanelli, and Misses Kate Thomson, Grace 
Armitage, and Emily Muir. The second part was miscellaneous, 
when, in addition to the above artists, Monsieur Libottom, 
(violincello) and Herr Hause (pianoforte) appeared. 

This isthe last concert of the season, and the seventh year of the 
Society, and the director is to be congratulated on the success 
which has attended his efforts. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The fifth summer concert was devoted to a performance of 
Acis and Galatea, a work which, although written for the stage, 
is best as a Cantata di Camera. 

That such popular music was done full justice to need hardly be 
recorded. The chief vocalists were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley, and the 
choir, strengthened by professional assistance, was that attached 
to the Crystal Palace. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington’s singing 
of the songs allotted to Galatea cannot be surpassed. Mr. Sims 
Reeves often selects ‘Love sounds an alarm” as one of his 
greatest displays, and his singing of this renowned air excited 
the usual amount of applause. Polyphemus’ recitative ‘ I rage, 
I burn,” and the succeeding air, ‘‘ O, ruddier than the cherry,” 
is never heard to so much advantage as when rendered by Mr. 
Santley, and the effect this number produced on Saturday was, 
as usual, highly exciting. Mr. Montem Smith in “Would you 
gain the tender creature,” was also highly successful, and much 
applauded. 


0: 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The students gave a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on Thursday evening (June 19th). ‘The following is the pro- 
gramme :— 

“Fugue, in E (MS.), for two Performers on the Pianoforte (Miss Bagle- 
hole and Mr. A. H. Jackson) A. H. Jackson (student); Aria, ‘ Nobil 
Signor” (JZuguenots) (Miss Rofte), Meyerbeer ; Allegretto and Presto Agitato, 
trom Sonata quasi Fantasia (Moonlight. No. 1, Op. 27, Pianoforte) (Miss 
Blake), Beethoven; Song, “ Ave Maria” (Miss Perry) Selmbert ; Fantasia 
on an Irish Air, Pianoforte (Mr. Rose), Mendelssohn ; Duet, “* Venezia” (Miss 
Buley and Mr. Howells), Pinsuti; Two Musical Sketches, in B flat and G 
minor, Pianoforte (Miss Fernandez), Mendelssohn; Canzone, “ Marinella ” 
(Mr. Wadmore), Randegger; Praludium et Fuga, in E minor, Pianoforte 
(Miss Oliveria Prescott), Mendelssohn ; Serenade, for Female Voices, * Lightly 
creeping ” (Solo, Miss Spencer, Miss Goode, Miss Bagnall, Miss May, Miss 
Beasley, Miss Jones, Miss Edouard. Miss Mount, Mrs. Mann, Miss Roffe, Miss 
Hope, Miss Buley, Miss Bradley, Miss Mayfield, Miss Bolton, Miss Kaupp, Miss 
Barkley), Schubert; Song (MS.) “The sea hath its pearls” (Mr. Dudley 
Thomas), Eaton Faning (Mendelssohn scholar); Romanee, in F, Violin 
(Miss Julia de Nolte), Beethoven ; ‘Lerzetto, “ Pensa e Guarda ” (Vargherita 
@’ Anjou) (Mr. Wadmore, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Aldersey), Meyerbeer; Lento- 
Bravura, in B (No. 6), from Suite de Pitces, Pianoforte (Miss Curtis), 
W. S. Bennett; Trio, ‘* Eventide” (Miss Beasley, Westmorland scholar, 
Miss Barkley, and Mr. Howells), H. Smart; Sonata, in A major, Pianoforte 
(Miss Turner), Scarlatti; Song, * Thebeating of my own heart” (Miss Daniel), 
(x, A. Maefarren; Allegro, from the Seven Characteristic Pieces, Pianoforte 
(Miss Boxell), Mendelssohn ; Part Songs, * Sweet stream,” ** Come, live with 
ine,” W. Sterndale Bennett. 

Miss Channell, Mr. Walter Fitton, and Mr. Eaton Faning 
accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. ‘The next 
students’ concert is announced to take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on ‘Thursday evening, July 10th. 


—_— 0-—= 


LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The third and last of the series of performances projected and 
conducted by Mr. Henry Leslie (with the intention of benefiting 
certain metropolitan charities) took place at the Royal Albert 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, when a large audience was attracted 
by the many interesting features of the programme, whicli 
included the re-appearance of Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Malle. 
Tietjens. Mdme. ‘l'rebelli-Bettini, Signor Campanini, and Signor 
Agnesi. ‘The four last-named artists were heard in the solo music 
of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, which formed the first part of the con- 
cert ; and Mdme. Nilsson sang—in the second part—an air from 
one of Bach’s Church cantatas (Knglished as “ My heart ever 
faithful”), with violoncello obbligato, skilfully played by Mr. 
Edward Howell ; Handel's air, ‘* Let the bright Seraphim,” with 
the admirable trumpet obhligato of Mr. 'T. Harper ; and the solo 
passages in the National Anthem at the end of the concert. ‘The 
second part commenced with Handel's Coronation Anthem, 
* Zadok the Priest,” in which, as in the Stabat, the co- 
operation of a band of 100 instrumentalists and a choir of 800 
vocalists enhanced the general effect. Other pieces were comprised 
in the selection, to which Signor Rota also contributed. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The seventh concert, and last but one, of the sixty-first season 
took place on Monday evening, when the following selection was 
performed :— 

Part I. —/upiter Symphony, Mozart ; Romanza, “ Sin dall’ eta piu tenora ” 
(Iphigenia in Tauride), Gluck ; Concerto for pianoforte, Brahms ; Aria, * Dove 
sono” (Le Nozze di Figaro), Mozart; Overture, Zannhduser, Wagner. 
Part I.—Symphony, No. &, in F, Beethoven ; Lied, * Al suon di tua melode,” 
Mendelssohn ; Overture, Precioso, Weber. 

Although the above programme is one of great and varied 
interest, it offers little to cail for comment, nearly every item 
being familiar from frequent repetition, with the exception of 
Brahms’ concerto. Of this work, however, we spoke on the 
occasion of its clever performance by Miss Baglehole (a prominent 
student of the Royal Academy of Music), at a Crystal Palace 
Concert last year. On the occasion now referred to, the highly- 
cultivated mechanism and careful preparation of Herr Jaell were 
evidenced in his execution of an elaborate composition which 
especially calls for those qualities. Gluck’s Romance, and Men- 
delssohn’s Lied (sung by Signor Gardoni), were given as Italianized 
—the one from the original French; the other from the well- 
known Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. The latter was accompanied 
on the pianoforte by Mr. Cusins. Mozart's aria was assigned to 
Miss Whinnery, of whose merits we have several times recently 
spoken. Mr. Cusins conducted the performances with his usual 
care. The last concert of the series is announced for July 7, 
when the programme will comprise Beethoven’s seventh symphony 
(in A), and a symphony by Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, second 
son of the great John Sebastian. 


sts pis 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 

This concert—which has been for many years past one of the 
specialties of the London musical season—took place on Monday 
afternoon, for the third time, in the Floral Hall. Madame 
Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Albani, and other eminent members of the 
Royal Italian Opera Company contributed various successful 
performances, among which may be particularized the brilliant 
singing of the first-named artist in the Polacca from J Puritani, 
and Sir J. Benedict's popular ballad “ ‘The Rose of Erin” 
(encored), and the effective execution by the other prima donna 
of Donizetti’s scena and aria,‘ Ah! che infelice,” and “ The 
Blue Bells of Scotland ” (harp obbligato by Mr. J. Thomas). A 
demand for a repetition of the Highland ditty was replied to by 
giving “ Robin Adair.” Both artists were associated in the 
duet Sul?’ aria,” from Ze Nozze di Figaro, which was also 
encored. Miss Edith Wynne contributed an expressive song of 
Sir J. Benedict's entitled ‘‘ Love at Sea.” Madame Patey, too, 
was heard, in addition to the numerous operatic artists. Among 
the novelties brought forward was a concerted movement, Patria 
e Liberta (composed by the concert-giver), which derived full 
effect from the co-operation of the principal solo baritones and 
basses, and the choristers of the Royal Italian Opera. Sir. J. 
Benedict's well-known skill as a pianist was exemplified—in 
association with MM. Charles Hallé, F. H. Cowen, and Lindsay 
Sloper—in an arranged version for two pianos (by Mr. Sloper) 
of his duet on “ A Dream of the Past” and ** Gallop Brilliant.” 
Another pianoforte piece, by the same composer—the fantasia on 
airs from Der Freischiitz (adapted for two pianos by Mr. F. Hl. 
Cowen)—was cleverly played by Sir J. Benedict's two youthful 
pupils—the Misses Molyneux. M. Vivier, the celebrated 
cornist, was heard in an obbligato accompaniment to a new song of 
his own composition; and Madame Norman-Néruda contributed 
two violin solos. Seven conductors were named in the pro- 
gramme, including those of the Royal Italian Opera—Signor 
Vianesi and Bevignani. As heretofore, the concert attracted a 
very large audience. 

Boyy.—The preparations for the Schumann Festival, to be held here next 
August, are in fullswing. ‘The first programme has been somewhat modi- 
fied. The festival is to last only three, instead of four days, as originally 
intended, and Brahws’ Requiem, whic. would have taken on the first 
day, is, in consequence omitted. The Committee have engaged, in 
addition to the artists already secured, Mdme. Wilt, from Vienna, and 
Herr Diener, tenor, now of Berlin, but formerly of Cologne. 
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MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Madame Wilt has just signed a fresh engagement with the 
management of the Imperial Operahouse. She is bound to that 
establishment till the 3lst May, 1874, without a break. In 1874, 
she will sing at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London, 
during the months of June and July, and from 1873 to 1878, 
both inclusive, during the months of April and May as well, at 
a salary of 12,000 francs a month. During the other eight 
months, Madame Wilt will sing at the Imperial Operahouse here, 
her salary being 3,000 florins a month. It is stipulated, also, 
that she is to sing the part of Ophelia in M. Ambroise ‘Uhomas’s 
Hanmiet, and that of the Queen of Night in Die Zauberfléte, and, 
also, that she shall appear at least six times a month. At the 
expiration of the four years she will take her leave of the stage. 
She has been a member of the company at the Imperial Operahouse 
aboutsix years, during which time, if we count her three appearances 
as “Gast” or * Visitor,” she has sung three hundred times ; she has 
appeared in Norma, 30 times; inJ/ Trovatore,36 times; in Don Juan, 
32 times (Donna Anna 13, and Elvira 19 times); in Lucrezia 
Borgia, 28 times; in Die Zaunberflote, 24 times (First Lady 10, 
and Queen of Night 14 times) ; Ze Nozze di Figaro, 28 times ; 
Lrnani, 6 times ; Les Huguenots, 32 times ; Le Prophete (Bertha), 
32 times; Lohengrin (Ortrud), 6 times; Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Amalie), once; Tannhiuser (Elisabeth), 20 times; Ltobert le 
Diable (Alice), 21 times ; Huryanthe, 4 times ; Armida, 3 times ; 
La Juive,7 times; L’Africaine, 3 times; Die Entfihruny (Con- 
stanze), 9 times; and Cost fan Tutti, 3 times. 

Madame Rosa Csillag gave a concert, on the 9th inst., in the 
small room of the Musical Union. She sang an air from Je 
Prophete, and an air from La Juive; ‘Ich grolle nicht,” by 
Schumann, and ‘“ Vertrauen,” by Kisser. Herr Griinfeld, from 
Berlin, performed several pieces on the piano, and Herr Friesberg, 
a violinist from Leipsic, Paganini’s ‘‘ Hexentanz.” ‘The concert 
concluded with the quartet from Rigoletto, in which Madame 
Csillag was supported by Herr Deckner, Dr. von Raindl, and 
Malle, Orlanda Riegler. 


—— 


THE CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 

The arguments in favour of congregational singing ate sometimes 
so presented as to imply an antagonism to the service of a trained 
choir. Indiscreet allusions are made to ‘‘hired singers,” “ worship by 
proxy,” “ operatic performances,” and the like, as if the praises of the 
congregation were simply impossible without the abolition of the 
choir, Over-zealous advocates inflict serious damage on the song 
service when they thus assume a conflict of interests between parties 
who are essential to each other. A fallacy of these disputants lies in 
the assumption that a choir must necessarily monopolize the music of 
the sanctuary, and reduce the congregation to a mass of inactive, 
perhaps protesting, listeners. A more obvious fallacy consists in taking 
it for granted that every choir is a band of “hired singers,” whose sole 
business is to “ worship by proxy,” and contribute to xsthetic gratifi- 
cation by their “operatic performances.” It is much to be regretted 
that the question of public praise should be thrown into confusion by 
the injudicious form in which, sometimes, the discussion has been 
conducted, A practical and dispassionate view of the ease would 
prevent much of the thoughtless error and cheap witticism with which 
the subject has too often been treated. The relation of the choir to 
the congregation is one of mutual dependence and reciprocity. The 
two parties are engaged in a common work, each in its own sphere 
being complemental to the other. Neither of them can befittingly 
trench on the duty of the other, or take upon himself the service of 
both. To determine the limits within which each is supreme is to set 
at rest a gratuitous and mischievous controversy. ; 

Congregational singing is made up by each individual expressing 
himself in song. The highest type of worship for the individual is 
the act of the individual himself. No one can perform that act for 
him. What he does himself affects him as he cannot be affected by a 
similar act done by another. He may silently assent to a religious 
truth formulated independently of his own participation ; but when he 
utters it with his own lips, he confirms himself in the possession of 
that truth. No choir can rightfully deprive the worshipper of this 
high and profitable privilege. Congregational singing is the expression 
of praise in its greatest volume. There is a power ina multitude of 
voices which is at once peculiar and impressive. ‘Chere are waterfails 
more beautiful than Niagara, but none so overwhelming. The indis- 
cribable effect produced by a thousand voices engaged in consonous 





song cannot be secured by any ordinary choir. All dissonances are 
swallowed up in the tremendous torrent of harmony. Even the 
cultivated ear gives up for the time its demand for exquisite execution, 
for the sake of that inspiring combination of sound which disarms 
criticism, and carries the unresisting soul on the tide of congregational 
praise. No performance of a skilled choir, however faultlessly 
rendered, can serve as a substitute for the mighty volume of song 
which is poured forth from a large body of devout worshippers. On 
the other hand, the praises of a congregation are most effectively 
rendered when they are directed by a disciplined choir. All 
experience goes to show that the singing of a religious assembly is 
best conducted under the leadership of a few trained voices. An 
organist alone finds himself in helpless subjection to the multitude 
whom he is attempting to lead. A precentor can do little more than 
strike a phrase or two in the beginning, and then suffer himself to be 
engulfed in the billows that overpower him. Little knots of singers, 
catching their time from the strongest voice in their locality, will 
follow their respective leaders, while Asaph bellows and gesticulates 
in vain to bring these different groups into anything like concerted 
utterance. A good, strong choir, suificientiy commanding to hold 
these asteroidal sections in the prescribed orbit, is a necessity, in order 
to secure the highest and best effect of congregational singing. Then, 
a choir is needed for forms of musical service beyond the ability of 
ary congregation. ‘There are times when the greatest benefit that 
can be conferred on a man is to make him passive, while some one 
else enters into his consciousness and interprets his wants as he him- 
self would find it impossible to do. Thus it is that the minister, 
gathering up the experience of his congregation, ‘gives vocal 
form to that experience when he leads the congregation in public 
prayer. As the heart of the silent worshipper is moved by the faithful 
reflection of his inner life in the petitions of the pulpit, so is he 
affected by a reverent listening to the voice of sacred song in the choir. 
In both cases, the conscious need of hisown soul is set before him more 
effectively than would be possible if he were to attempt to express it 
himself. This is one of the solemn offices of the choir—to give 
musical utterance to the faith and experience of the congregation, and 
do it in such form and manner as that, if not so done, it must 
necessarily remain unperformed. 

There is no contrariety of interests, therefore, between the choir 
and the congregation. Let the choir faithfully fulfil its function of 
leading the praises of the congregation in their richest and freest 
volume, and let the congregation gratefully acknowledge the service 
of the choir in those more complete forms of musical expre=sion 
which no congregation can ever construct for itseli—New York 
Musical Gazette. 


OD 


SOMETHING FROM PARIS. 
(Extract from a Letter.) 


The select society of the real ‘'héaitre Francais will muster in foree 
to-morrow at the funeral of their young socictaire, Mdlle. Marie Rogers, 
who died yesterday, after only enjoying a short three months the dignity 
which is the aim of every Parisian actor. Quite young, she had been 
elected unanimously a member of the exclusive society, so well had 
her réles been played, especially in Andromaque and Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier. She had also gained much applause in the prologue of Maitre 
Pathelin, and La Critique de U Ecole des Femmes, and promised to bea 
worthy rival of the many distinguished actresses who have been pupils 
of the Conservatoire. 

The less dignified neighbour house in the Palais Royal has just 
produced some novelties—Lullye-Champ doillard, an operetta, in one 
act; La Clarinette Postale, a‘ lever de rideau;” and a little farce, Les 
Esprits des Batignolles. The first had been already performed on the 
semi-private stage of the Cercle Artistique, Place Vendéme, and is a 
lively squib of society. , 

Much flutter is going on in the theatrical world anent the benefit for 
Frederic Lemaitre, and the rival critics of the various newspapers have 
arrived at challenging pitch in their anger at the prohibition of Za 
Fille de Madame Angot at the Opera House. ‘The Liberté, by the pen 
of « Jennius,” stirred up the Cercle de la Critique Musicale et Dramatique 
to. vote against the play, as a breach of dignity, at the Academy of 
Music; and, in revenge, the critics of the Gaulois, Figaro, and other 
intluential newspapers, have sent in their resignations to the club. 

The manager of tne Folies Dramatiques, the home of La Fille de 
Madame Angot, certainly plays rather a trump card this morning by 
announcing that 'Tamberlik, who happens to be in Paris, is not too 
grand to come and sing in his small theatre, since the stage of the 
Grand Opera is too mighty for such a work of charity as the benefit for 
Lemaitre.—/une 25. 





Gryoa.—Signor Angelo Mariani, the well-known conductor, died 
on the 13th inst. 
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NOTICE. 
THIRD EDITION OF “ANOTHER WORLD.” 


In 1 vol. Post 8vo, price 12s., 


“ANOTHER WORLD;” 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE STAR CITY OF MONTALLUYAH. 
BY HERMES. 


“ A very curious book, very cleverly written. . . . Likely to contain hints 
on a vast number of subjects of interest to mankind.”—Saturday Review. 

‘* Hermes is a really practical philosopher, and utters many truths that must 
be as useful to this sublunary sphere as to those of another world. . . . Of his 
powers of narrative and expression there can be no doubt.”—Morning Post. 

«A romance of science. . . . Few volumes that have ever come under our 
hands are more entertaining to read or more difficult to criticise.” —Sunday 
Times. 

“ We can recommend ‘ Another World’ as decidedly clever and original.” — 
Literary World. 

‘* Whether one reads for information or amusement, ‘ Another World ’ will 
attract and retain the attention. It reminds one somewhat of Swift’s 
‘ Gulliver,’ without the grossness and the ill-nature.”—Standard. 

‘** Another World’ can be safely recommended as sure to afford amusement, 
combined with no little instruction.” —Zcho. 

‘** Hermes’ is to be congratulated upon having written with much ingenuity 
and descriptive power. The book will doubtless attract, as, indeed, it de- 
serves, a good deal of attention.” —Court Circular. 

“, . . We might quote much more, and fill many columns from this curious 
work, but we have, probably, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of our 
readers, who will, we have no doubt, speedily procure it, and peruse for them- 
selves the fanciful and elaborate descriptions of the author. Many amusing 
and clever suggestions are embodied in its pages, and we cannot help suspecting 
that some of the ingenious speculations regarding the Star Worlds are intended 
by the author as good-humoured satires upon the familiar institutions of this 
hum-drum every-day life of ours.” — ra. 


On the 21st June, suddenly, at Tempe Villa, New Hampton, Leritia, 
the beloved wife of Joun ‘T'empieron, Esq., aged 71. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WorLp is at Messrs. 

Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 

Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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ie position of the public with respect to the music- 

publishing trade essentially differs from its position 
towards the book-selling trade. Music is purchased, beyond 
comparison, most exclusively by those who themselves play 
and sing, and consists, therefore, only of such as come 
within the sphere of their powers of execution and of their 
taste. Thus the regular market depends upon the majority 
of half-educated amateurs, whose taste is influenced principally 
by the music master, or the performances of virtuos’. ‘The 
wants of Vocal Associations and Concert-giving Societies are 
of a different kind. Very limited, on the other hand, is the 
number of thoroughly educated musicians who purchase 
music with independent judgment and serious interest, in 
order, for pleasure or for instruction, to gain a comprehensive 
view or a connected knowledge of their art, either in certain 





special branches or on a more extended scale. Professional 
musicians have not always the education or the wish, and 
frequently not the leisure, for pursuing studies of this de- 
scription. In most instances, the necessary means are wanting. 
Even at the present day it is but seldom that music is made 
the object of really scientific, and more especially historical, 
research, demanding a comprehensive apparatus; and con- 
sequently there is an almost total want of great collections, 
commenced and continued on a definite plan. With the 
exception of the great libraries of Berlin, Munich, and 
Vienna, there is probably scarcely a library in Germany that 
recognises and fosters music as a subject entitled toa separate 
department of its own; even the Conservatories and similar 
institutions appear not yet to have experienced the necessity 
of musical collections calculated for something more than 
the mere passing requirements of the moment. ‘The system 
of supporting public libraries—a system of such moment in 
the case of literary enterprises of more than ordinary extent— 
is so seldom available for the music trade that it can scarcely 
be regarded as an element to be taken into consideration. 
The music trade is, therefore, immeasurably more dependent 
than the book-trade upon the wants of the day and all its 
caprices; and this affinity with the fashions explains many 
a peculiar phenomenon ; such, for instance, as the decoration 
of the title-pages, to which we may generally apply the 
words of that modest critic who said: “It may not be in 
good taste, but still it is an ornament; the custom, so 
unfavourable to historical research, and even to mere 
curiosity, of omitting the year of publication; and much 
more of a similar description giving a volume of music 
the look of a book of fashions. Though certainly arising 
in the first place from the fact that, on account of its 
having to be engraved, music costs more to print in propor- 
tion to the average sale than books cost, the high price 
of music is connected with the above considerations. It 
results from the constitution of the public that large editions 
constitute rare exceptions in the music trade, and that those 
works that do not go off at all, or in only small numbers, 
bear a larger proportion to those which find a sale than is 
the case in the book trade. A popular work has, therefore, 
to make up for the losses occasioned by a number of works 
which have not proved successful; and it need not be 
remarked that works which are good in a business sense, 
are not always so in an artistic one. A piratical publisher 
can, for this reason, easily sell at low prices, as he 
pays the author nothing, and prints only what his 
experience tells him has a large sale, without his 
being obliged to purchase that experience by ven- 
tures which do not cover the expense of production. The 
high price is connected, likewise, with the exorbitantly 
heavy discount usually allowed to the retail houses; but it 
also results, at least partially, from the peculiar position 
occupied by the public of musical amateurs. As an almost 
general rule, the music masters undertake to be the agents 
between the music-publishers and the purchasing public ; the 
allowance which they claim has gradually become, in their 
eyes, a well-earned right, or, at least, an item of revenue they 
cannot conveniently spare, and which they pogsess sufficient 
influence to maintain. With such deductions we can very 
well understand that the shop-price must be fixed very high. 

Though we may assume that what is printed in the way 
of books rightly represents, on the whole, the state of scien- 
tific and artistic production in literature, we cannot assert 
this to anything like the same extent of music. Until the 
last third of the eighteenth century, in Germany as in Italy, 
an overwhelming majority of compositions were circulated 
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only in manuscript copies, that is, in every respect, in a 
highly unsatisfactory manner. It certainly sometimes hap- 
pened that, in order to ensure greater publicity for them, 
composers etched their own works: as for, instance, we know 
that Bach and Telemann did. At that epoch, therefore, mere 
casual circumstances exercised the greatest possible influence 
in determining which compositions should become extensively 
known, and which be hoarded up for, and rendered accessible 
only to, a subsequent generation. Thus the most uncertain 
standard for forming a just appreciation of any master is 
that furnished by his printed compositions: we have no right 
to assume either that the works of the best masters, or the 
best works of such masters, were made public by means of 
the printing press. A striking instance of this is furnished 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, of whom only very little was pub- 
lished during his lifetime. Even that little included not his 
great masterpieces, but merely the instrumental compositions, 
for which, at any rate, a considerably extensive public of 
pianists and organ players was to be expected. It was not 
till after the revival of the Matthauspassion, by Zelter 
and Mendelssohn, that Bach’s vocal compositions began 
to be snatched from oblivion; and for years to come 
the Bach Society may go on publishing unprinted 
works, not one of which is without its peculiar signifi- 
cance. Of such a master as Hasse, who, for more than a 
generation, reigned supreme on the stage of Germany 
and Italy, only detached compositions have been made 
known by means of the press; in short, it is an excep- 
tion when the labours of a celebrated composer are to 
be estimated by his printed works. In London, on the 
contrary, most of Handel’s grand compositions were 
immediately printed ; and in Paris, it was even the rule for 
operas to be engraved on being performed, a fact to be 
explained by the grand scale on which things are done in 
both those cities. The system, it is true, has since then 
been completely changed ; and, at the present time, it is 
more especially the music-publishers of Germany who keep 
in view the high mission of permanently preserving great 
works of lasting value. But thoagh, now-a-days, nearly all 
the works of any importance written by the principal masters— 
masters who exercise a determining influence—are printed, and 
thus preserved for the enjoyment and study of future genera- 
tions, such works constitute only an extremely small portion 
of the mass of music brought into the market. Nor does this 
music, in the majority of instances, at all represent those 
superior, sterling composers, men with high and noble 
aspirations, who only under especially favourable circum- 
stances succeed in seeing printed what they have created in 
true devotion to art; it represents only the caprice that 
changes with the hour, and the defective education of 
amateurs, who will never be at a loss for complaisant 
pens. Hence we may assert that, on the whole, the labours 
of the composers of our time, even though the history of art 
may never, or only imperfectly, become acquainted with 
them, are more serious and more important than the mass 
of printed works would lead us to expect—a fact which can- 
not in any way be declared of literature. 


Srorreart.—The performance of Schumann's “ Faust Compositions,” 
got up by Herr Stockhausen in the Kinigsbau, excited great interest, 
and attracted a very large audience, both from the city itself and from 
the neighbouring “ Bad” of Cannstadt, celebrated for its mineral 
springs. ‘The impression produced by the music itself was not as 
favourable as the admirers of the deceased composer could have desired. 
‘The part of Faust was sustained by Herr Stockhausen, and that of 
Gretchen by Mdme. Walter-Strauss. ‘Che other vocalists were Mdlle. 
Liwe, Mdme. Hegar, Herren Schiitky, A. Jiger, and Hromada, the 
conductor being Herr Abert. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


JOSEPH HAYDN was a rare instance of musical fecundity. 
Between his eighteenth and seventy-third year, he composed 119 
symphonies and overtures; 163 pieces for the viol da gamba; 20 
divertissements for various instruments; 3 marches; 24 trios; 
6 solos for violin; 15 concertos for different instruments ; 30 
sacred operas; 83 quartets; 66 sonatas ; 42 duets; 5 German 
operas for marionettes; 5 oratorios; 866 Scotch airs; and 400 
minuets and waltzes. 


Joseru IL., Emperor of Austria, had a fine bass voice. On one 
occasion he composed two trifles, and, on another, a grand air. 
The latter he inserted in one of the Italian operettas performed 
before him in his private theatre at Schénbrunn. No one was to 
know who wrote it, and all did know, Mozart among the number. 
‘*Mozart, what do you think of the air?” said the Emperor. 
** Well,” replied ingenuously the celebrated composer, “ the air is 
good, but he who wrote it is a great deal better.” 


Tue signal for closing the Great Exhibition, Vienna, was at 
first given by means of bells, but, these being deemed insufficient, 
recourse was had to another method. This is an enormous horn, 
the invention of an Italian engineer. It is very simple in form, 
and is furnished with a metal tongue connected with a steam 
engine. The sound it emits varies with the pressure of steam 
applied. Such an instrument would be exceedingly useful on the 
sea-coast, as it can be employed, like a telegraph, alphabetically. 

ot 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue last of the four concerts given by the Glee and Madrigal Union 
was numerously attended. Those English composers whose names are 
associated with a style of composition which may properly be called 
national were represented by Dr. Callcott, W. Horsley, M.B., 1 
Attwood, 8. Webbe, and Sir John Goss, whilst the execution of the 
music, written for equal voices, was, as usual, undertaken by Messrs. 
Baxter, Coates, Land, and Lawler. More perfect quartet singing has 
rarely been heard, and we question much if the musical! heroes of the 
Elizabethan period had their works so exquisitely sung as their later 
disciples. The solo singing was also interesting. Mr. Coates’s render- 
ing of Attwood’s “Soldier’s Dream” was worthy of Vaughan. Mr. 
Lawler’s magnificent voice gave the best effect to Callcott’s “ Friend 
of the Brave,” whilst Miss Jane Wells, in Bishop’s “ Should he upbraid,” 
was thoroughly efficient. Perhaps, like every other musical institution 
in London, the Glee and Madrigal Union has suffered from the surfeit 
of musical entertainments which have been given, but, artistically, it 
has never been better supported. Mr. Land and his party were warmly 
congratulated by many of the subscribers at the close of last Saturday’s 
performance. 


Ataconcert given in St. George’s Hall, last week, the proficiency 
attained by Miss Lillie Albrecht, under the tuition of Mr. Ignace 
Gibsone, was very satisfactorily displayed. Miss Albrecht’s classical 
taste was shown in two solos which have long been recognised as 
masterpieces—viz., Beethoven's “ Op. 15,” and Mendelssohn's Scherzo, 
in IF sharp minor; as, also, was her acquaintance with modern styles 
by the performance of Thalberg’s arrangement of “« Home, sweet home,” 
and Mr. Gibsone’s “ Marche Brésilienne.” In all these pieces Miss Albrecht 
succeeded in gaining the applause of her friends and exciting interest 
in her talents. ‘Ihe introduction of a pleasing réverie of her own 
composition was attended with no less felicitous results. ‘The singing 
of Madame Florence Lancia was the artistic feature of the concert. 
Mr, Guy and Mr. Pyat also were successful in their respective songs. 
The accomyanists were Herr Ganz, Mr, Gibsone, and Mr. C, E. Stephens. 

Mitay.—Herr von Flotow’s opera, Naida, has been produced at the 
Teatro Manzoni, but has not created any very great enthusiasm. 
‘The libretto is generally condemned, while the music, though 
sometimes fine, is considered greatly inferior, on the whole, to that of 
L’Ombra and of Marta. The principal characters were well sustained 
by Signorina Tagliana, Signori Bacci, Brogi, and Marchisio. Another, 
but more successful novelty at the same theatre is J? Viandante, words 
by Signor E. Praga, music by the Duke Giulio Litta. The music 
pleased extremely, as did also Signora Pasqua and Signor Piazza, who 
were charged with the two leading parts. The noble composer was 
called on repeatedly to receive the applause of the audience.—In token 
of his satisfaction with the libretto of Mosca and with that of Salvator 
Rosa (which latter he is now setting), Senhor Gomez lately presented 
Signor Antonio Ghislanzoni, the author of the said librettos, with a 
splendid piano, bearing a suitable inscription.—Signor Faccio has been 
re-engaged for three years as conductor at the Scala, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Desrin.—We find in the Freeman's Journal, of June 17th, a long 
account of Herr Elsner’s annual concert, which took place in the Ancient 
Concert Hall, before a large audience. We extract the following 
remarks :— 

“There appeared to be a very general desire to pay Herr Elsner a 
high compliment, as no other professional musician in the city stands 
higher in the estimation of the public than he does. Amongst those who 
gave their valuable assistance on the occasion were Mrs. Joseph Robinson, 
Sir Robert Stewart, Mr. Sproule, Mr. R. M. Levey, Mr. Hemsley, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Grattan Kelly, and also a number of ladies and gentlemen 
amateurs, principally pupils of Herr Elsner, who joined most gracefully 
to show their respect and esteem for one deserving of both. ‘The con- 
cert opened with Haydn’s Quartet, No. 61, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, It was played admirably by Mr. Levey, Capt. Ruxton, the 
Hon. S. W. Skeffington, and Herr Elsner, and the first part of the concert 
was brought toa close by a most interesting performance, in which three 
of the pupils of Herr Elsner took part. We allude to I’ranz Lachner’s 
Serenade for four violoncellos. which was played admirably by the 
worthy Herr V. Yeo, Mr. Elrington, and Dr, Cruise. The gentle- 
men who came forward to pay a most graceful tribute of respect to 
their teacher, have shown an excellent example in giving practical 
proof of their esteem and regard for an amiable man and a truly accom- 
plished artist. The second part of the concert was opened most 
brilliantly by Mrs, Joseph Robinson and Mr. C. V. Stamford. They 
selected a pianoforte duet of Mozart, which they rendered faultlessly. 
We have to congratulate Herr Elsner on the success of the concert of 
yesterday, which retlected honour on all who took part in it.” 


———_—_)0? ——— 


REVIEWS. 

Sraxtey Lucas, Wener & Co. 

Any Like Thee. 
RupDALL. 

Tus is a very charming song—charming alike as to words, melody, 
and accompaniment. It is, moreover, adapted to be very effective in 
the concert-room; and we do good service to tenors on the look out for 
a good thing by advising them of the fact. Any work of the kind 
more entitled to popularity we very rarely see. 


Words from Batey’s Festus, Music composed by H. A. 


JosEPH WILLIAMS. 


Z saw Flim on the Mountain. 
Joun BARNETT. 
Wuen the author of the Mountain Sylph, Fair Rosamond, and Farinelli, 
opens his mouth, it behoves us all to listen, and, if needful, to pay for 
the pleasure of hearing. Therefore, with regard to the song before us, 
we shall only say—It is John Barnett’s. 
With Verdure Clad. 
Brintey Rremarps. 
Tne greatest thing that can be said of a transcription is that it faithfully 
adheres to the original. This is the case with the work before us. 
Mr. Richards has shown a reverential regard for Haydn's text, and has 
limited his own work exclusively to adapting the song for pianoforte 
performance. Herein is a merit all can appreciate. 


Song. Poetry by JAMEs Birp. Music by 


From Haydn’s Creation, Arranged for the Piano by 


Lohengrin. The Wedding music from Wagner's opera, arranged for the 
pianoforte by Hanoy THomas. 
Jn this transcription, a portion of the procession music, the Brida’ 
Chorus, and the spirited introduction to the Wedding Act, are welded 
together in a manner which certainly avoids great difficulties without 
much loss of effect. 
Exoci & Sons. 
Royal March. Composed for the State visit of the Shah of Persia to the 
Royal Italian Opera. Arranged for the pianoforte by A. VIANESI. 
Tus bright and characteristic effusion will be welcome just now, 
because propos of the lion of the hour. But it has an interest of its 
own—such interest as springs from novelty of theme and well-coti- 
sidered effect. The Persian Royal March should be on every piano- 


forte. 
Metirven, Simpson, & Co. 4. 
Fair fa’ the gloamin’, Song for Contralto. Melody and Words by J. B. 
Arranged by W. W. Watson. 
A simpLE, pretty melody, simply arranged, and only needing to be 
simply sung to make a good effect. Contraltos look at it. 


Romr.—A new theatre, the Teatro Minerva, is to be opened in 
October, 





REPORTS ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
(From the “ Medical Press and Circular.”) 
(Continued from page 412.) 


6‘ OBSERVATIONS ON THE HuMAN VOICE.” 
sy MANUEL GARCIA, Ese. 
Communicated by Dr. Suarrey, Sec. R. S.* 


MANNER IN WHICII THE SOUNDS ARE FORMED. 

As we have just said, and what we have seen proves it, the 
inferior ligaments, at the bottom of the larynx, form exclusively 
the voice, whatever may be its register or its intensity ; for they 
alone vibrate at the bottom of the larynx.f But by virtue 
of what principle is the voice formed? It seems to me that the 
answer to this question can be but this: the voice is formed in 
one unique manner—by the compressions anid expansions of the air, 
or the successive and regular explosions which it produces in passing 
through the glottis. 

The ligaments of the glottis, situate about the mean level 
of the upper border of the cricoid, close the passage and present 
a resistance to the air. As soon as the air has accumulated 
sulliciently it parts these folds and produces an explosion, But, 
at the same instant, by virtue of their elasticity, aud the pressure 
from below being relieved, they meet again to give rise to a fresh 
explosion. A series of these compressions and expansions, or of 
explosions, occasioned by the expansive force of the air and the 
reaction of the glottis, produces the voice. 

This theory, though now generally admitted for reeds, and 
undoubtedly evident in the liquid vein, the tooth-wheel of 
Savart, the syréne of the Baron Cagnard Latour, &c., hasnot tomy 
knowledge been yet applied to the glottis} If we consider that 
the lips of this aperture, taken separately, can give no kind of 
sound, however we may try to make them speak, we must admit 
that the sounds which they give forth by their mutual action, 
are only owing to the explosions of the air produced by their 
strokes.|| It is not necessary, in order to obtain the explosion of 
sound, that the glottis should be perfectly closed each time after 
its opening ; it suffices that it should oppose an obstacle to the 
air capable of developing its elasticity. In this case the rushing 
of the air is heard accompanying the sounds, and they take a 
veiled, and sometimes an extremely muffled character—an obser- 
vation which we have already presented to the reader's notice in 
speaking of the falsetto. 

CONJECTURES ON THE FORMATION OF THE DIFFERENT REGISTERS. 

As the entire system of vibrations arises solely from the inferior 
ligaments, it is evident that the cause of the different tones called 
registers, must be sought for in the muscles which set these liga- 
ments in motion; and that the other parts of the larynx must 
be considered only as apparatus for strengthening the sounds 
obtained, and for modifying their quality. In our efforts to dis- 
cover the more intimate processes of the vocal organs which pro- 
duce the sounds, we shall recur at once to the observations 
already mentioned, to some anatomical remarks which we are 
going to make, and to the sensations which we feel in the organ 
itself whilst it is producing sounds, 

If we detach one of the halves of the thyroid cartilage, we 
shall see a large muscular surface of oblique fibres, which fills all 
the space between the arytenoid and thyroid cartilages. At its 
upper end is to be seen the muscle corresponding to the superior 
vocal ligaments, and which sometimes extends to the notch in the 
thyroid. After detaching this generally frail muscle, all the 
fibres constituting this muscular surface seem to start from two 


* From the ‘“ Proceedings of the Royal Society of London,” Vol. VIL, 
1856, Meeting of May 24,1855. Page 399 to 410, 

+ We gladly acknowledge that this most important fact has been already 
announced by J. Miiller, although we have our objections to the theory which 
accompanies it—Handbuch der Physiologie des Menschen, 7 

¢ [find that Dr. Miiller hints at the possibility of the voice being thus 
formed, but only to attack and reject the notion. —/bid. 

|| Many controversies have arisen respecting the sounds sometimes emitted 
by animals after the section of the superior and recurrent laryngeal nerves ; 
sounds which have been perhaps occasioned by the struggling of the animal, 
causing a swelling of the neck and a mechanical contact of the vocal ligaments. 
However, without doubt, after the section of these uerves, voice, as a voluntary 
act, can no longer take place. 
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opposite centres, viz., the anterior surface of the arytenoid, and 
the re-entering angle of the thyroid. ‘These centres, occupying 
the extremities of a diagonal line, send their fibres towards each 
other in parallel lines. Those which start from the anterior 
face of the arytenoid descend obliquely ; the most external ones 
vo to the cricoid; whose posterior half they cover at the side; 
the most internal ones descend to the vocal membrane,* which 
they cover entirely. ‘The fibres which terminate at the mem- 
brane become longer as they become more internal. ‘Those 
which start from the re-entering angle of the thyroid re-ascend 
obliquely to the summit of the arytenoid, then diverge in order 
to form the sides of the ventricles, and then disappear in the 
aryteno-epiglottidean folds, and even the under surface of the 
epiglottis. If we cut it away in successive layers, proceeding 
from the outside to the in, we reach a thick bundle of fibres, 
pertectly horizontal, which line the outer aspect of the vocal liga- 
ment, and which go from the anterior apophyses of the arytenoid 
to the re-entering angle of the thyroid.f 

‘his bundle has its posterior half-covered by the lateral crico- 
arytenoid muscle, and its anterior half by the diverging fibres 
which start from the thyroid. If we cut away the horizontal 
bundle in successive layers, we see that the fibres are not all of 
the same length; the most external fibres are the longest, and 
the succeeding ones get gradually shorter as they become more 
internal; but they all originate in the anterior cavity of 
the arytenoid, and the muscle is inserted in the manner above 
explained throughout the whole length of the vocal ligaments, 
the thyro-arytenoid portion of it excepted. As the fibres all 
begin from the arytenoid, and terminate successively at more 
distaut points of the membrane, we see that the muscle is thicker 
behind than before. 

‘Thus the vocal ligament, and the membrane which depends 
from it, the sole sources of all vocal sounds, are under the direct 
action of the fibres, which come from the anterior 
cavity of the arytenoid; the ligament under the action 
of the horizontal bundle, the membrane under that of 
the oblique fibres. The long horizontal fibres, extending 
from one cartilage to the other, are placed at the exterior of the 
short horizontal fibres, and at the interior of the oblique fibres. 
The diverging fibres which start from the thyroid, acting only 
on the superior vocal ligaments and the folds, seem to influence by 
their contractions only the quality and volume of the voice. 

The remarkable arrangement of the fibres which we have just 
examined enables us to explain a fundamental fact—the elevation 
of the voice. ‘The fibres of the horizontal bundle being placed 
over each other, in layers—one covering the other, and getting 
gradually longer and longer, as they become more external— 
extend their action to the more anterior parts of the edges of the 
glottis. This progressive action from the back to the front 
encroaches gradually on the length of the vibrating portion of 
the ligament, and likewise increases its tension, and its faculty of 
accelerating its pulsations. 

Another portion of the thyro-arytenoid muscle at the same 
time stretches and raises the vocal membrane more and more, 
causing a lesser depth of the ligaments to be in contact in pro- 
portion as the sounds become higher, and thus assists by increas- 
iug the mobility of the ligaments. 

We shall see in a few moments that the rotary movement, 
which the external fibres of the lateral crico-arytenoid muscles 
give to the arytenoid, by making the vocal membrane deeper, 
partly counteractsthe above effect, and produces the chest-register. 

The crico-thyroid muscle, on the contrary, is a powerful 
auxiliary in the elevation of the voice. ‘This muscle, which at 
the same time causes the thyroid to come forwards and down- 
wards, gives rise toa mechanical tension, not only in the vocal 
ligament but even in the whole vocal membrane. ‘The 
meeting of the thyroid and cricoid cartilages, which we can 
feel by the touch, becomes especially marked when the inter-liga- 
mentous glottis alone produces the sounds, which takes place 
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as we have seen at the notes 3 i 





oe We thus designate that part of the membrane which goes from the bottom 
of the vocal ligament to the edge of the cricoid. 
+ Another portion of the thyro-arytenoid muscle, 





chest-register, and an octave above for that of the head; with 
this difference, however, that for the latter a more vigorous and 
complete connexion is necessary. 

Let us now see what we may learn from the sensations we 
feel in the vocal organ. When we produce a chest-note, the 
least attention enables us to distinguish a “ pinching” at the 
posterior part of the glottis, which becomes more vigorous as 
the notes ascend. This pinching seems to be formed by exten- 
sion of the depth of the touching surfaces, and may become very 
painful ; whilst the notes of falsetto, when higher thar chest 
ones, give comparatively great relief to this part, and the 
surfaces in contact seem to have become thinner. 

If we combine these sensations with the different remarks 
which have been furnished to us by the examination of the 
muscles, we can fix the particular mechanism of each register. 

(To be continued. ) 


—_—_0 -——- 
PERSIAN MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the “ Daily News.”) 


Sir,—In reference to your remarks respecting Persian music, I beg to 
refer you toa volume of the Popular Poetry of Persia, by Chodako, 
published for the Oriental Society, and obtainable in the library of the 
British Museum, At the end of this volume—containing popular songs 
of the Persians, Kalmucks, Astrakans, Tartars, Ghilanis, and others— 
are a few—less than a dozen—Persian melodies, some of which are quite 
in accordance with our eight-bar rhythm, while others are quite irregular 
in this respect. ‘They also show poverty rather than richness of 
melody : and, until other genuine collections are produced, your remark 
that there is a paucity of Persian music holds good.—Yours truly, 

Devonshire Gardens, Chiswick. T. Crameron, Ed. Part-Singer, &e. 


i i i i ie i i i i i i id 
Hines for Music. 
TILE HEART'S MISGIVINGS.* 


I see this coldness ia thine eye! 
Once it shone with radiant light 
When I chanced to come in sight ; 
Now it doth cold and lifeless seem, 
As thou wert in a waking dream. 
Say, dost sight of me give pain ? 
Or art thou th’ accepted swain 
Of maid with form more fair than mine, 
And to be near her dost thow pine ? 
The thought mak’st bitter tears to flow, 
My heart’s misgivings say ’tis so! 

IL. 
Once thou loved with me to saunter 
In yon pleasaunce, and to wander 
Near the brook, and through the grove, 
Passionately tell thy love: 
Now, for long hours I hear no sound 
Escape thy lips ; thy hawk and hound 
Alone seem to interest thee. 
Dost thou, then, no more love me ? 
Have I no charms to please thee left ? 
Of all my worth am I bereft ? 
Am I, then, in thy mind so low ? 
My heart’s misgivings say ’tis so ! 
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Ronald, tell thou the reason why : 
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Itt. 
Take from these plants this summer sun 
Ere yet to bud they have begun, 
From the bee, her luscious bait, 
Or the ring-dove from her mate ; 
Take from the lark its bright blue sky, 
And soon they all will droop and die. 
Spurn from thee this loving heart, 
Let it of thine have no part, 
Till, broken, in the dust it lies, 
Then thou'lt see how it pines and dies; 
Nought would remain fer it but woe, 
It’s own misgivings tell it sc! 
Ernest Hovertes. 
* Copyright reserved, 
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WAIFS. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, an action was tried, in 
which Mr. Littleton, a member of the firm of Messrs, Novello, music 
publishers, sought to recover damages from M. Gounod, the well-known 
composer, for libel, The observations complained of were contained in 
a letter written by the defendant ina journal devoted almost exclusively 
to musical subjects. It was admitted that the words were technically 
libellous, but M. Gounod declined to apologise, contending that he was 
justified in what he had said. The jury found a verdict tor 40s., and 
the judge certified for costs. 


The report of the Crystal Palace company informs us that the next 
Triennial Handel Festival will be held in 1874, During the 19 years 
since the opening, on June 10), 1854, the Palace has been visited by more 
than 33,000,000 persons, The directors state, with regard to the 
precautions taken since the fireat the Crystal Palace in 1866 against 
any future event of the kind, that the large reservoir (two acres in area) 
is distant only 240 feet from the main building, that the tanks and 
cisterns, including those on the high towers, are kept constantly full, 
and that the mains which pervade the building are always charged night 
and day. 

Mdme. Billinie Porter was the vocalist at several of the Exhibition 
Concerts, Albert Hall, this week, 

The French Opera House, in New Orleans, which cost $200,000, was 
recently sold at auction for $45,000. 

The /éte at the Crystal Palace, in aid of the sufferers by fire at the 
Alexandra Palace, took place on Monday last. 


The expressed intention of Rubinstein is to play no more in public, 
but to devote the remainder of his life to composition. 


Mr. Brinley Richards has a short sacred Cantata in hand, which will 
be produced at the Eisteddfod, to be held at Mold, in August next. 


Mdlle. Sangalli, who was premiere danseuse at the Alexandra Palace, 
has been recalled to Paris by M. Halanzier, Director of the French 
Operahouse. 


It is proposed to publish a life of the late Rev. Dr. Whewell, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with selections from his Correspondence 
and Remains, 


The actor, Ligier, in dying, bequeathed a portrait of himself, in oil, 
to the Théatre Francais. This work has been placed in the green-room 
of the theatre. 


Among the novelties in Vienna at this moment are concerts given 
by an orchestra of thirty-three females. Most of these are young and 
of prepossessing appearance, and. many really talented. 


M. Daldevez has been definitively appointed conductor of the orchestra 
at the Grand Opéra, Paris. He is the author of a work entitled Curiosities 
Musicales, Notes, Analyses, giving particulars concerning Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and Spohr. 


Messrs. Bentley and Son will publish, next autumn, the autobio- 
graphy of Mr. H. F. Chorley. As Mr. Chorley did not live to complete 
the work, it has been continued by his literary executor, Mr. Hewlett, 
from Mr. Chorley’s papers. 


Every person who bought a half-fare ticket for the Cincinnati 
festival was obliged to buy a ticket for one concert at least, which was 
attached to the railroad ticket. This of course prevented many making 
the festival an occasion for a cheap trip to the city. 


Behind the scenes: First singer—‘ I cannot understand how it comes, 
I have bought six bouquets and got only five.” “Easily explained,” 
said the other, “1 bought six for myself too, but I got seven. May be 
yours is among them.” The stage is indeed a sham world. 


Rubinstein, playing in Albany, stopped in the middle of a piece; 
remarking, “‘ What do the stupid people mean by their everlasting 
running about? It is quite impossible to play.” He then rose, bowed 
and left the platform, to which he refused to return to play. 

The widow of Adolphe Adam has given the music and manuscripts 
belonging to her deceased husband to the library of the Conservatoire de 
Musique. In this collection, in thirty-six volumes, are several of the 
principal scores of the author of the Postillon de Longjumeau. 


The training classes of the Board of Education, Dublin, gave their 
‘usual concert at the end of their course, on Saturday, 14th June, when 
selections from Mendelssohn’s Odessus at Colonos and Schumann’s 
Paradise and the Pert were given. Professor Glover conducted. 


The Musical Standard states that the Ballet des Chevaliers, a com- 
paratively unknown work by Beethoven, is about to be printed for the 
‘first time. The work is mentioned by Nohl in his biography, and 
consists of eight movements. An arrangement for the piano is to be 
published at Paris, 





Signor Verdi has informed the municipal authorities of Milan of his 
intention to write a funeral mass in honour of Alessandro Manzoni, to 
be performed on the first anniversary of the poet’s death. 

No complimentary tickets were given out to the festival in Cincin- 
nati. ‘Thecity press received season tickets, while editors and reporters 
from elsewhere had to make daily application for their allowance, 

The lawsuit between the members of the German band which played 
at Boston, and the leader Saro, has been at last decided. The leader 
claimed for himself six times as much as was given to any of the band, 
To this the members demurred, and Saro is allowed but four times as 
much as a member, which is quite enough. 

A projected wedding is much talked of in literary circles. The 
bridegroom is Joaquin Miller, the Californian poet and author of the 
“Songs of the Sierras,” and the bride, Miss Hardy, the novelist, and 
daughter of Sir ''homas Duffus and Lady Hardy. Miss Hardy is 
not only one of the most talented, but one of the prettiest girls in 
London.— Porcupine. 

Invitations were extensively issued for an amateur Italian opera enter- 
tainment at the Union League Theatre, New York, on the 22nd ult., 
but no names of singers were given. Jfull dress was requested, and an 
immense assemblage arrived in carriages, much to the astonishment of 
the janitor. A notice was finally posted at the door that the entertain- 
ment would be given at Robinson Hall. An adjournment of the 
fashionables took place there, but they were greeted by a placard with 
“he amateur opera postponed in consequence of the Modoc war.” 

Scene: Meeting of the faculty of a conservatory. Some committees 
are reporting, and try to display much profound learning. One of these 
demanded that new teachers should be engaged, making the astounding 
and very profound remark that the study of the crescendo alone required 
a teacher's full time. ‘lhe Director listened very calmly to all their 
talk, and at last said: “1 must agree with the speaker, and, to carry 
out his system, we must, for next session, engage major and minor 
professors.” ‘This remark, of course, settled our crescendo professor. 

The ringing of Haster bells has lately led to troubles in Portsmouth, 
N.H. A law of the City forbids the ringing of bells before sunrise, 
on all days except the fourth of July—unless it be in case of fire. The 
rector of the Episcopal Church, thinking he owed allegiance first to 
the time-honoured ways, gave orders that his sexton should ring the 
bells in spite of all laws, ‘The sexton wisely declined, feeling sure that 
the law has a strong arm yet in this country, so the pastor sent his son, 
who rang in Kaster morning quite lustily, bringing hundreds of people 
from their couches, and stirring up a fire of indignation, which will 
likely burn him out of his office. So much for an untimely ringing of 
bells, 

One, who had nothing else to do, wished to find out how much time 
is spent in a concert in performances, and how much in resting. He, 
therefore, timed the concert as follows: Overture, 7 ninutes; Gipsy 
dance, from the Z/uguenols, 4 minutes; Waltz, by Strauss, 6 minutes; 
Air, from Figaro, by Mozart, 4 minutes; Overture to Stradella, 7 
minutes; Pot-pourri, from 7'raviata, 7 minutes—-Intermission—Overture 
to Zampa, 6 minutes; Quadrille, by Strauss, 7 minutes; Song, by Abt, 
5 minutes; a Waltz, 5 minutes; Pot-pourri, from Zell, 7 minutes; 
Polka, + minutes—Total, 69 minutes. ‘Lhe concert lasted 4} hours or 
270 minutes, of which 69 were spent in playing, while 201 minutes 
were devoted to resting. 

A short time since, a number of amateur musicians in a town of 
western Pennsylvania made an effort to organize an orchestra. They 
were successful in procuring ail the performers they desired except a 
elarionet player. One of the number finally volunteered to take up 
the instrument and learn it. He had no clarionet, but hearing that he 
could probably borrow one from a young man in town, who was thought 
to own one, he met him on the street one day, and accosted him with 
“ How are you, Brown? I heard you had a clarionet.” The fellow 
looked at him in utter amazement, having, probably, never heard of 
such a thing before, and stammered out, “ Well, —J—was sick about 
two weeks ago, but I don’t think I had that.” 


Mr. Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Opera, at Drury Lane, who has a 
specialty for discovering tenors, has hit upon the “happy thought” 
of allowing all unknown and ambitious vocalists to try their voices on 
‘Tuesday afternoons on the stage of Drury Lane, a pianist being on the 
spot to accompany the vocal efforts of the ambitious Marios, Grisis, 
Tamburinis, Lablaches, and Albonis, as yet unheard. 1 was present 
at one of these apres midi rehearsals, the other day,and I heard a 
young Englishman singing a tenor air in Italian witn an amount of 
fervour, taste, and richness of voice which aroused even Mr. Mapleson 
from his managerial stolidity,—always requisite on such occasions. 
I shall not be surprised it Mr. Mapleson’s novel experiment is 
some day rewarded by the discovery of an operatic Koh-i-noor which 
will make his fortune, and give us once more that long hoped for rara 
avis—a real successor to Mario and Giuglinii— Porcupine, 
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Speaking of a performance of Don Pasquale at Sarzana, the 
Lunigiana says :— 

“The tenor, Signor Giorgio Bentami, sustained the part of Ernesto most 
exquisitely. He was tumultuously and continuously applauded, and repeatedly 
called on. At the general request, he obligingly repeated the serenade (‘ Com’ 
d gentil’), This gentleman sings with precision and soul; his extensive, 
silvery, and sympathetic voice is well adapted to music of a delicate kind, 
like that of Don Pasquale, in fact, so much is this the case, that we may say 
the opera appears to be expressly written for him. With such vocal gifts, 
such zeal, and such love for the divine art of Euterpe, his career (we do not 
hesitate asserting) will be a most brilliant one,” 

The Trovatore remarks, in reference to the same artist :-— 

“ Signor Bentami, the eminent tenor, obtained a brilliant suecess, at Sarzana. 
in Don Pasquale, He was greatly applauded in all his pieces, and encored in 
the serenade. He was, also, recalled several times.” 

The Romanswere very fond of roses, Cleopatra received Anthony at one 
of her banquets in an apartment covered with rose leaves to a con- 
siderable depth; and Anthony, when dying, requested roses to be 
strewed on his grave. Roman generals, who achieved remarkable 
victories, had roses sculptured on their shields. MRose-water was the 
favourite perfume of the Roman ladies, and the most luxurious even 
used it in their baths. In the East, or, indeed, all over the world, the 
rose has been a favourite with poets, The Turks believe that roses 
sprang from the perspiration of Mahomet; for which reason they never 
tread on a rose leaf, nor suffer one to lie on the ground; they also 
sculpture the rose on the tombs of unmarried females, ‘I'he red and white 
rose gave their name to the “ War of the Roses’ between the contending 
houses of York aud Lancaster, in English history. ‘Che same uses of 
the rose have everywhere descended to our own times. The term sub 
rosa (under the rose) is universally proverbial, and, it is said, arose from 
one of the Popes having ordered consecraied roses to be placed over the 
confessionals of Rome, to denote secrecy. Itoses were first planted in 
England in 1622. 

Royat Gauuery or InLusrration. —Last week, in the little theatre 
which has now so long and favourably been known as the home of 
light comedy, character sketches, satiric touches, and pleasant song, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs, German Reed, a matinée was 
given, of which a part was quite new and a part quite old, yet cheerful 
to hear and lively to see. ‘The new part, under the name of Dora's 
Dream, recites in dialogue and song the loves of Dora Leslie (Fanny 
Holland) who dreams only of poets, and Fred Fencourt (Mr. Arthur 
Cecil), her cousin, who is a stockbroker. Many pleasant passages at 
arms, of the arrow kind, have taken place before Dora gives up her 
poetic fancies; but, in the end, she resigns her Tennysons, her Brown- 
ings, her Rosettis, her Morrises, and the whole of the genus irritabile 
for the jovial stockbroker, and they wed with every prospect of mutual 
happiness. The sketch has been adapted from the French by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, and the music arranged by Mr, Alfred Cellier. It was 
well received by a crowded house. It need scarcely be said that Mr, 
Corney Grain’s Musical Sketch, so full of fun, frolic, and /folitrerie, 
kept the audience in a state of continuous laughter ; and the bright 
little piece which followed—Charity Begins at Llome—did not allow it 
to flag much till the curtain fell. 


A nice little civil war is at present raging in the dramatic and 
operatic circles of the metropolis in connection with a social club called 
“The Bohemians,” which is located in Grafton Street, Bond Street. 
This club was established for the purpose of bringing into friendly 
union the aristocratic and wealthy patrons of the theatres and opera- 
nouses and the chief dramatic and vocal artists of the day. The idea 
was a very good one, but so far it has been a failure. “ ‘The Bohe- 
mians” hold their meetings on Sunday evenings, and have musie and 
conversation, but as yet the chief musical artists have never met their 
sisters of the English stage, and the actors refuse all invitations. ‘The 
result is a deal of ill-feeling ; and, for interested reasons, many of the 
swell” “ Bohemians” have spread reports that the foreign artists 
will not meet English actresses. Now, the real facts of the case are 
simply these. Up to the present time, the only English “ actresses ” 
who have appeared at ‘‘The Bohemians” have been the ‘lotties, 
Tillies, Topsies, Mauds, and other “ ballet ladies,” arriving in the 
broughams and drags of the “ golden youth” who haunt the coulisses 
and stage-doors of the various theatres. As a matter of course, ladies 
like Mdlle. Tietjensand Miss Madge Robertson will not meet in private 
the “pets” whose photographs figure in all the shop-windows, and 
this circumstance has been taken advantage of by the friends and 
admirers of the ‘‘ pets” to sow discord between the foreign and native 
artists of established position and reputation. The result of this 
triangular squabble will either lead to the break up of “The Bohe- 
mians” or the establishment of a club where lady artists can 
meet one another without scandal and without embarrassment.— 
Porcupine. 





ae — = VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 

‘* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,"—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 








Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wia:pole Street. 


‘HAM LiL BT.” 


** There thou sleepest, 
Where the flood is deepest,” 


(Bianca e bionda), 
OPHELIA'S SONG. 


Sung by Madame Christine Nilsson and Mdlle, Albani, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, 


The English words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Price 1s, 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“H AM LET,» 
THE DRINKING SONG, 


Sung in the Opera of ‘‘ Hamlet” by Mr. Santley and Mons. Faure, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


The English words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
Price 4s. , 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘HA ML BT.” 
By AMBROISE THOMAS, 
As sung at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


The Opera, complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian or French words _ price 20s. 
‘The Opera, complete, for Piano Solo ‘aa oe se «e - price 12s. 
All the vocal music (with Italian or French words) can be had separately, as well 
as arrangements for the Piano, by Ketrerer, and other popular composers. 
(Editions of Heugel & Co., Paris.) 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“CARNEVAL DI VENEZIA.” 
Sung by Morte. ILMA DI MURSKA, with distinguished success at the 
Royal Albert Hall, 
Arranged by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat). 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MIGNON. 


Nypera, in Three Acts, 


BY 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with 
Italian and French words, net 20s. 


All the following Songs, Duets, &¢c., can be obtained at 
HALF the marked Prices, either with Italian ov with 
French Words :— 


. STANZE (Basso)—“ Fuggitivo e tremante” 
2. ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, solingo ognor pel mondo”. 
3. ROMANZ: A (Mezzo ‘Soprano)—‘* Non conosci il bel 
suol” ... 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e “Tonore)— Leggiadre 
rondinelle” . ae ves 
5. TRIO—* Riconoscente amore, se nel cor” 
i; STROFE (Soprano)—‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco ” 
'. MADRIGALE—* Bella Diva, per pieta” 
8. DUETTO (Soprano e er: Non darti aleuu 
pensier ” 
9, VALZA DEL DUETTO— Gai complimenti, plas 
e sospir 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—" Io conosco un 
garzoncel ” a 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—‘ ‘Addio ‘Mignon facore” ... 
2, RECIT. (Cantabile) (Mezzo Soprano)—' Ella e la 
presso a lui” ... 
3. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)— 
tu? conosci il duol ?” 
. POLACCA (Soprano) —“ Io son Titania la bionda” 
5. CORO—* Or—sii sciogliam le vele” 
: NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—" 1 ‘Del suo cor calmai le 
pene” 
ROMANZA (Tenore)—* Ah non crede a lafilitta nel 
vergin suo candore” ... 
, DUELTO (Mezzo Soprano e “Yenore)—“ Ah! son 
felice ! io son rapita” 
9. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano )—‘ O vergin Maria 
il Signore sta conte” . 
20. FORLANA (Soprano)—“ Finche resti al prato un fior” 
21, ARIA (Soprano) --“‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ... 
2, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo » ‘Soprane)—' ‘In veder 
T'amata stanza d’alle” 


er Soffer to hai 


N.B,—All the above Songs a are ire published in n diferent. Keys, to suit all Voices. 





LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 





Arrangements for a pow of the above Opera, by the best 
Composers, can be obtained from the Publishers, 





HU 


TCHINGS & ROMER'S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 








FRANZ ABT. 


ROSE OF ROSES 

THE SONG OF LOVE 

O FATHER, PROTECT HIM 

MY MESSENGERS .. 

THE CONFESSION... re 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FORTHE WAN DERER 38 
The Words of these songs are by Mass Havercat. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD ... 
THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS 
FOLLOW ME GAILY 

OVER THE OCEAN 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
THAT EVENING (A Gondola song) 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER 
ANGEL MUSIC 
THE MUSIC, MOTHE 
0, LET ME SLEEP 


t, OF THY VOICE 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


KATIE, MY QUEEN 

THE OFT-TOLD TALE 
LITTLE MAY (In C and D)... 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection) 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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POPULAR 


CLASSICS. 


jor 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions 
the Pianoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


WALTER MACEARRE 


Y ROmmbee di Ge ciccsieec ccs cecaccavaccsancensssieonycacevcsckMAMe 
2, Sonatina in C (Op. 37) evsnccecocussseneseres CHCMIONEE 
3. Posthumous Rondo in B flat ossoccccncsoMlOZart 
, Sonate iy (Op. 47) . saa cepessccsccsensis 
Sonata in C sharp minor ...........cccsccosseceeeeeLlayGn 

6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .......s.0s.eeeeeeeee Clementi 
Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 


scoceeeeeussek 


Sonatina inG .... sceseescesess beethoven 
. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) 
Sonatina in F (Op. 58) ...sseccsesscceseeees 
ROMAIN ABIDE ccs ccecccassaesetccetscveccéveanscseses 
SOMA CINE Oss ciccees cacdbaccxcncssevsces devedeaccsavece ttn 


Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 


Seem eee eeeeeeeseee 


Aseinntesacte en 
sees Clementi 
Jeethoven 


Borate WE WMO ovccciccccccscccceccces 
INO os os desta Sie cendiexccuisedaeceveudvesstdxesccanc eee 
‘Two Minuets in C and D ..................... Beethoven 
La contemplazione .......ssssecceeseseeceeeeeeeeeee LLummel 
PUDBODIO cs Sencccsesccccanscd cacccscactecessececcoss ORO 


Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 
EVO) oc. <ssckeseuicecsaseninetaucesenccaccgncsaccsceeenl 


PIONBSW IE sce cceccssconesaceccsdvncnadacsepaceukecnscs Peau” 
Andante in B flat (Op. 75) ....ccsscecssseereereees Dussek 

22. Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) .........++++++++e Beethoven 
Ds: OUVONER i decesscccaticvssavecsasssccdocnasusescanasttO NUNIT 


24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in G minor (7th 
TMU sscasnsoncnenesnibtioinsscminentinterviiniccsce en 


eeéneceececcsRIGyOn 


LONDON: 


. ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








_A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching, 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

_ Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
pre ae than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it otfers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the must advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

‘Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge, The system is of manifest value, It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,"— Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful, He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure," 
—WNews of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schovls of the country The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originate]? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed,”— Lloyd's, 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thns obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses,""— Weekly Times, 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho, 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music,”"—“vening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to tacilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely trom 
recollection,”—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble."—Dispatch, 

‘*¢ These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value iu both respects is manifest. ‘The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use.”"—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“It will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published."—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—.Leam- 
ington Courier, 

** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as wellas to 
those who can afford the aid of a protessor."—Liverpool Daily Courier, 

‘*We highly recommend these books to the atteution of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,"—Ldinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—AMalvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald. 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News, 

‘*The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advautage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony.” —Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. ‘The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. ‘The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including ‘‘ She must be mine,” “ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “The Ash 
Grove,” “ The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &e. 





In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 





In the press, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 


—$——— 


Now Ready. 








THE 


RAISING 
LAZARUS, 


ORATORIO. 


JOUN FRANCIS BARNETT 





Price, in paper covers, 8s. ; bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 





NOVELLO & C0., 
BERNERS STREET 





LONDON, 
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